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How 


RAYON 





NEw YorKE 


May Be Successfully 


Processed in the Bleachery 


By Thomas F. Hughes 





HE processing of rayon in the 
wet state is a subject in which I 
have especially interested myself, 
am glad to outline my experience 
with it in this article. I do not desize 
rayon or rayon and cotton mixed goods, 
and it will be noticed in this article that 
| run the goods under the least possible 
tension from the gray room to the 
make-up or folding department. 


T 


and 


Sewing and Singeing 


lhe goods are laid out in the gray 
room and are stamped and sewed to- 
r, or they may be stamped on the 
sewing machine by placing the lot num- 
bers on the cutter wheel. If the 
“kickers” are kept going while sewing, 
ne truck load can be sewed up without 
ng the machine until the load is 
ed. Then the ends may be broken 
With a great saving of time. In plants 
in \ hich I have observed the work be- 
nducted I have seen three girls on 
ewing machine—one putting the 
i the cloth on the pins of the sew- 
ichine, one handing here the ends, 
e breaking the ends as they come 
he machine—all of which is un- 
ne ary and a waste of time, labor, 
ioney, 
er sewing, the goods are ready for 
ing. A very good idea in singeing 
or other fabrics is to place six 
x cans in front of the singer, and 
‘en the singer and the drying cans 
a round brush turning in the op- 


geti 


The processing of cotton 
piece goods is not at all 
standardized. There has 
been considerable contro- 
versy in the past concern- 
ing the advisability of using 
the kier boil for these fab- 
rics. Many bleachers prefer 
to use the dolly-washer 
type of equipment. The 
author of the accompanying 
article, however, explains 
how he employs the kier 
with marked success and 
gives the goods a 10-hour 
boil without any harmful 
effect upon the rayon. He 
discusses also the successful 
methods he employs in 
other wet processes. 





posite direction to that in which the 
cloth is entering the singer. The goods 
passing over the drying cans are re- 
lieved of all moisture. As the cloth 
passes over the brush, the nap is raised. 
The result is that only three singer 
flames are required to give the goods a 
perfect singe, and less risk is taken of 
charring or weakening the goods be- 
fore bleaching. Goods that are not to be 
singed may be taken from the gray 
room into the bleach house on trucks 
and run through a small water squeezer 
into the kiers. 
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It is well to see that all singer rolls 
are turning perfectly before starting the 
singer, that the tension is right, and that 
there are no tight pulls. A piler may be 
placed over the singe bins to do away 
with a boy piling and walking on the 
cloth. These boys sometimes wear 
shoes that are covered with dirt or oil 
from the floor, or are equipped with 
heavy wooden “clogs” and an iron band 
on the sole and heel—an arrangement 
liable to cause iron rust stains. 


Kier Boiling 


The next step in this process is the 
bleaching, and the goods are run from 
the singe room through a small water 
squeezer into the kier through a kier 
piler. The piler arranges the goods uni- 
formly in the kier. When the kier is 
filled with cloth, the top is covered with 
burlap that has been previously boiled 
out, and the chains are attached to the 
kiers covering the cloth. The bottom 
valve is now closed and the kier filled 
with water until the cloth floats. Then 
15 lb. of a good chip soap is tied in a 
cheese-cloth cloth bag and entered into 
the kier. 

The kier is started and boiled with 
the cover off for 10 hr. After the soap 
liquor has come to the boiling point in 
the kier, the steam may be cut down, if 
it is an injector kier, just enough to 
keep the liquor in circulation. If it is 
an electric-motor-pump_ kier, a_ half 
turn of the steam valve will keep the 
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liquor at the right temperature. I might 
mention here that the kier should be 
boiled for 10 hr. after the soap liquor 
has reached the boiling point, and that 
the kier should be free from all caustic 
before entering the rayon, for rayon 
should never come in contact with a 
strong caustic alkali. 

We hear every day of different plants 
having trouble processing rayon in the 
wet state but I have processed millions 
of yards as outlined in this article with- 
out any trouble. Avoiding tension and 
overbleach is essential to good work. 
This will eliminate biased, frayed, and 
damaged goods. The boiling of rayon 
and fine piece goods, as mentioned 
above, with its economies in time, labor, 
fuel, equipment, supplies etc., has al- 
ways been a much sought attainment in 
fine cotton and rayon bleacheries. Ris- 
ing costs from every angle made this 
demand for super-efficiency in boiling 
more pressing every day, and it is 
therefore a subject of timely interest. 


Points to Consider 


[In most bleacheries these improved 
results are to be derived from the same 
equipment with little or no adjustment 
or extra provision for the unusual bur- 
den. Particular attention must, how- 
ever, be given to the 15 lb. of soap 
used in the open kier boil. Since the 
early days of kier boiling, bleachers 
have been encountering all kinds of 
trouble, and most of it comes from over- 
bleaching. They will enter fine-yarn 
goods into the kier with sheetings and 
heavy drills, and give them a harsh 
treatment with caustic soda and soda 
ash, then pull them around the bleach 
house through heavy log washers, and 
in fact give them the same treatment 
they give heavy goods. 

There are a number of very impor- 
tant things we must consider before 
getting right down to the picture. First, 
we must consider the type of material 
to be boiled—its construction, prior 
treatment, degree of extraction required 
with respect to later operations, amount 
to be boiled, type of rayon, type of cot- 
ton, etc. Second, we must consider the 
water conditions—its hardness, volume 
used in kier, organic or coloring im- 
purities, condensation, etc. Third, we 
must consider the type of kier—its cir- 
culation efficiency, correct piling, rusty 
walls or bottoms, kind (pressure or 


open), air elimination, length of boil, 
etc. 





The above points are all obvious to 
the skilled bleacher, but combinations of 
different circumstances result in inter- 
ferences beyond his control. Poor wa- 
ter conditions are important because 
they may easily upset an otherwise 
well-calculated boil. A kier of well- 
boiled goods may be filled with streaks 
and resists by washing in poor water. 
The emulsified material separates from 
the water by “cracking” of the emul- 
sion, while the mineral elements of the 
emulsions in the water will change 
some of them chemically into water- 
proot staining materials. — 

The basis of evenness of extraction is 
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Piece Goods 


correct piling and good circulation. 
Under the best of conditions the kier 
charge has an unusual task in reaching 
every nook and corner of the kier, and 
in single boils all parts of the load must 
be reached with one treatment. There 
is no opening up and repiling for a sec- 
ond treatment. 

There is something about the appear- 
ance of rayon goods bleached this way 
that is desirable. The easy action of the 
soap upon the fiber itself imparts to the 
goods a fine feel and handle, and there 
is nothing “boardy” tor there seems to 
be a real job of “bottoming” done, 
which is an important and very desirable 
asset, and also an important contribu- 
tion to quality. The roughened and 
broken surface, common to rayon fibers 
boiled by old-fashioned methods, ab- 
sorbs light and presents a dull or gray- 
ish appearance rather than the natural 
luster due to fiber smoothness. Goods 
boiled as stated above come up to a per- 
fect white with minimum chemic, and 
the smooth-surfaced fibers hold a per- 
manent white which the jobber, retailer, 
and consumer can appreciate and which 
naturally strengthens the reputation of 
the bleachery. 

After the kiers have been boiled for 
10 hr., the bottom valve or outlet of the 
kier is opened, and the charge allowed 
to run off. At the same time a washing 
down with warm water first is con- 
ducted before the cold is run in. It is 
well to remember a kier of cloth should 
never be washed down (especially in 
winter) with cold water, for by doing 
so it is impossible to have a clean re- 
moval of the loosened impurities. 


Bleaching Operation 


After washing down, the cloth is 
ready for the bleaching that is to follow, 
and for this process six rope soapers are 
required—or we might say six slack 
washers. The six machines are best 
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set in a row, and the piece coming from 
the kier and entering the first machine 
travels continuously along to the white 
bins. The first machine, a small slack 
washer with pins for four strands of 
cloth, is the souring machine where the 
goods are soured with sulphuric acid at 
1° Tw. After leaving this machine 
they go on a slide to the next slack 
washer to be washed before going to 
the chemic. This is a 15-strand washer 
and must have a good head of water 
flowing in at the delivery end with an 
overflow at the entering end. When the 
cloth leaves this washer, it goes over a 
reel on to a slide and into the chemic 
slack washing machine, which has four 
pins for four strands of cloth. 

From the chemic machine, it goes to 
a large piler to develop, and is then 
ready for the next wash, when it goes 
through a slack washer with fifteen 
pins, a good head of water, and an 
overflow as stated above. From this 
washer it passes on to a slide, and then 
through the sulphur-dioxide machine, 
containing four pins for four strands of 
cloth. From this machine it goes again 
on to a slide, and then through the last 
slack washer, which has eighteen pins 
for eighteen strands of cloth. This 
wash, being the last, must be perfect 
and great care should be taken to see 
that the goods are free from acid and 
chlorine before entering the white bins. 
All goods should be tested before being 
dried. 


Opening Goods 


The goods are now in the white bins, 
and our next step is to pull them out 
and open them from rope form. A great 
many plants are using scutchers to open 
the goods, but I have never been in 
favor of the scutcher for fine cotton and 
rayon goods. My plan for opening 
goods on a large scale is found in the 
accompanying sketch. The cloth is 
taken from the white bins through pot- 
eyes to a tower built on the roof of the 
plant or through the second floor. In 
side of this tower and at the top is a 
roll made of brass and running in ball 
bearings. The cloth goes up through 
pot-eyes over this roll and down to a 
pad containing the rubber squeeze rolls. 
At the front of the machine is placed an 
oval scrimp bar under which the cloth 
passes before going through water in 
the pad box. The goods pass through 
the rolls to be wound up for jig dyeing, 
or they may be run over a reel into 
boxes for drying. A suitable dryer for 
fine cotton piece goods is the “cell 
dryer,” as there is no tension on the 
goods at any time, and several thousand 
yards may be dried in a day. The hot 
chamber where the goods are hung on 
poles to dry and the loop dryers are 
perfect, but it is impossible to get pro- 
duction. 

[ shall mention here that with the 
battery of six slack washers, two kiers 
may be emptied at a time by arranging 
the pot-eyes so that one kier will not 
conflict with the other, and that goods 
taken from the kiers at 7 o’clock in the 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Textile Outlook Continues Good 





Opinions of Executives Reflect 
Improved Business During August 


By Robert M. Davis 
Statistical Editor, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


a. good conditions have been 
maintained in the textile industry 
in the country as a whole during the 
current summer is indicated by reports 
received from the members of the 
Council on the Trend of Business, which 
organization, sponsored by The Business 
WVeek, is comprised of 5,600 leading 
executives in all lines of business and 
industry, of whom over 600 are directly 
interested in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of textile products. The vol- 
ume of business in the textile industry 
in the opinion of these business men at 
the close of August was on a plane 
about 5% over that being witnessed at 
he close of July, and was of about the 
same proportions as at the close of 
August last year. 

Every section of the country except 
the West South Central, Mountain, and 
the North Pacific sections reports a 
gain in the current volume of business 
in textile products as compared with 
that witnessed at the close of August 
last year. The greatest twelve-month 
gain is reported by the members of the 
Council doing business in the Middle 
Atlantic section, with a 7% gain over 
last year, although the South Pacific 


and South Atlantic sections follow 
closely with gains in business of 6% 
| 5% respectively. The Mountain 


section reports a loss of 10% in volume 
urrent sales as compared with this 
last year. 
he members of the Council express 


the opinion that the general outlook for 
the next three months is very good. 
For the country as a whole it is ex- 
pected that the average volume of busi- 
ess tor the next YU days will be about 
7% above that at the close of August, 
and will exceed the volume of business 
during the same three-months period 
last year by about 6%. In other words, 
manufacturers and distributors of tex- 
tile products look forward to a com- 
paratively good volume of business 
during the fall months. 

The near future outlook appears best 
in the New England States, but every 
section with the exception of the Moun- 
tain States reports business expectations 
of greater proportions than those wit- 
nessed either at the close of the current 
August or that of August a year ago. 
As far as the textile industry is con- 
cerned the future is bright in every 
section of the country but one. 


Favorable Factors 


The improved conditions in agricul- 
ture, both as to crops and in the general 
outlook inspired by the activities of the 
Federal Farm Board, continue to domi- 
nate the general economic horizon. 
Farmers realize that it is too early as 
yet to gauge corerctly the value of 
“The Agricultural Marketing Act,” but 
they do feel that the Federal Farm 
Board will go a long way toward 
placing the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts on a sound basis comparable with 





French Tapestry Designer Hasn’t Heard of Prohibition 


the best methods being applied to the 
distribution of manufactured products. 
Other favorable factors on the general 
business horizon in their order of 
importance are: Continued low inven- 
tories and volume turnover; a continued 
high rate of employment with an even 
higher rate as the fall season opens; 
comparatively easy financial conditions; 
and a continued high consumer purchas- 
ing power. 
Unfavorable Factors 

The uncertain outcome of the tariff 
revision stands out as the most un- 
favorable factor on the business horizon 
in the opinion of the members of the 
Council on the Trend of Business. 
Until the tariff law is finally passed a 
large proportion of American business 
will be maintained at a comparative 
standstill, they state. Other unfavorable 
factors are: The scarcity of money in 
rural communities, although this condi- 
tion seems to be adjusting itself; con- 
tinued stock market gambling on a large 
scale; a low level of building construc- 
tion, which, however, is in a_ better 
position than for several months; ex- 
cessive instalment buying; and keen 
competition engendered by the develop- 
ment of the chain store. 


Worsted Spinners 
Outing Scheduled 


PHILADELPHIA.—Worsted yarn spin- 
ners will hold their annual outing at 
the Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., Sept. 25, according to an 
announcement mate by Ernest R. 
Townson, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. Mr. Townson has 
plans in progress to make this year’s 
outing more enjoyable than preceding 
ones which have been so popular with 
worsted yarn spinners in all sections 
of the country. 





‘ith no Volstead Act to cramp his style, Crozet, one of the talented young designers of Paris, has found his inspiration for a 


series of modern tapestries largely in liquor. 
“Absinthe and Cigar.” Others in the series are “Kirsch,” “Lemonade,” “Pipe,” etc. 
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The three pictured above are, left to right: “Siphon and Dice,” “Beer,” and 
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Finding 





“PitcH oF SETTING 


For a Cloth of Maximum Structure’ 


HEN a perfectly balanced plain 

WV cloth—or a maximum square 
cloth, whichever name is pre- 
ferred—has been made, the structure is 
very approximately similar to that illus- 
trated in Fig. 3 (reprinted here from the 
TEXTILE Wor.p of Nov. 12, 1927). In 
this view, and in the calculations which 




















Fig. 2. 


Plain Fabric with Yarns 
in Rounded Form 


refer to it, the major axis of the com- 
pressed threads and picks is 17 units, 
while the distance between the centers 
of any two neighboring threads (or 
picks )—1.e., the pitch of the setting— 
is 18 units. These values were obtained 
partly by certain assumptions in regard 
to the shape of the section of the threads, 
and partly by direct measurement of the 
original drawing. 


Pitch in Twill 


The relative numbers of 
such a plain cloth and in a 2/2 
twill cloth of a similar maximum struc- 
ture were found by actual weaving to be 
as follows: 


threads in 
2/2 straight 


PERRO hi cwren ke 17.34 
threads and picks per inch 
£72 CO GM 6x vives 21.98 


threads and picks per inch 


Now, if 18 units is a_ satisfactory 

*This is the seventh installment of the 
treatise on “The Analysis and Synthetis 
of Cloth Structure,” by Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Brand. The previous installments ap- 
peared Sept. 10, Nov. 12, and Dec. 17, 1927; 
Dec. 15, 1928; April 20, and April 27, 1929. 


tHead of Weaving and Designing Depart- 


By T. Woodhouse? and A. Brand 


pitch of setting for plain weave, as 
exemplified in Fig. 3, the corresponding 
pitch of setting for the 2/2 straight twill 
cloth should be as follows: 


17.54 threads 


14.20 units 





18 units 


This pitch of 14.20 units has been 
adopted in Fig. 20, and, in order to 
correspond with Fig. 2 (reprinted from 
the TextitE Wor.p of Nov. 12, 1927), 
the same diameter of ten units has been 
taken for both warp and filling. As 
would obtain in all diagrammatic figures 
when the contraction of the threads and 
picks is neglected, there are square 
interstices between each pair of threads 
and picks; this is again exemplified in 
Fig. 20. In the plain-weave diagram 
(Fig. 2) and in those by means of 
which the settings for plain cloth are 
obtained, the width of the square space 











Fig. 3. 
with Yarns Flattened 


Same Fabric as in Fig. 2 


is 0.732d, where d is the diameter of 
the thread. ‘This is because the distance 
occupied by one thread plus one space 
is 1.732d (1.e., V3d) — d for one 
thread, and 0.732d for the space between 
the threads. 

In such diagrams, the vertical dis- 
tance between the centers of the upper 
layer of threads and the centers of the 
lower layer of threads, marked 10 in 
the lower sectional diagram in Fig. 20, 
equals d. Hence, in the cases illustrated 
in Figs. 2 and 20, this distance is 10 


ment, Dundee Technical College and School ; ; : 
of Art, Dundee, Scotland units. But the horizontal distance or 
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gap between each pair of threads in 
Fig. 20 is much less than 0.732d; that 
is, much less than 0.732 & 10 units. or 
7.32 units. As a matter of fact, the 
distance is only 14.20 — 10 = 4.20 units 
(obtained by measurement) and as 
shown by the distance marked 4.2 be- 
tween two vertically dotted lines. 


The oblique measurement between 
successive threads in the upper and 
lower planes of the lower sectional 


diagram is marked 7.3 (by calculation, 
7.32) ; but of course this distance should 
be 10 units. Hence, the space hetween 
each pair of threads in different planes 
in the lower diagram of Fig. 20 is too 
small to allow an uncompressed pick 
of 10 units diameter to pass. This is 
conclusively proved by the curve drawn 
concentrically with the first thread; this 
curve shows that such a pick of filling 
would extend to a point occupied by 
about one-third of the diameter of the 
second thread, which is, of course, im- 
possible. Similar conditions obtain in 
regard to all other positions of the 
threads where the filling moves from the 
upper layer to the lower layer, or vice 
versa. 
In Juxtaposition 


lf, however, the second and _ third 
threads in the lower sectional diagram 
of Fig. 20 are moved into juxtaposition 
(as invariably obtains in practice with 
maximum square cloth), there would be 
sufficient space for a pick of 10 units 
diameter to pass between each pair 01 
threads in different planes. This is 





2/2 Twill with Yarns Flattened 


Fig. 22. 
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Fig. 20. 
Equally Spaced 


hown clearly in the lower diagram in 
Fig. 21. <A similar disposition of one 
thread and all the picks is illustrated 

the right-hand side of this figure; 
the two sets of arrows indicate the 
positions of the threads and picks, while 
the circles above the plan in Fig. 21 
show the positions of the threads as 
in Fig. 20. 

The plan view in Fig. 21, however, 
shows convincingly that there are still 
interstices corresponding to all points 
vhere intersection takes place both in 
warp and in filling, and, moreover, 
these interstices are now equal in size 
to those in Fig. 2; i.e., the side of the 
juare is 0.732d. 

It is well known that such conditions 

are depicted in Fig. 21 do not obtain 

any 2/2 straight twill maximum 
-quare fabrics. To obtain the actual 
‘tructure in such fabrics, it is necessary 
hat both warp and filling threads should 
he compressed, thus closing up the 
nterstices shown in Fig. 21. In actual 
weaving, it will be found that. the 
‘enters of the various pairs of threads 
nd picks are further apart than are 
epresented by the centers of the pairs 
{ threads in close contact in Fig. 21, 
nd the distance between the horizontal 
lanes of the upper and lower layers is 


ess than 10 units, the distance shown 
Fig. 21. 


Closing Interstices 


If all the interstices in the cloth are 

disappear, the outer edges of any 
hread in the plan view must touch the 
ime vertical lines as_ its adjacent 
hreads. Hence, the major axis of 
very thread should be equal in 
limension to the original pitch; viz., 
14.2 units, as shown in Fig. 20. And 
if any alteration in density is ignored, 
the sectional area of the ellipse. with a 
major axis of 14.2 units, should be equal 
to the sectional area of the circle with a 
liameter equal to 10 units. 
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2/2 Twill with Yarns Rounded and 
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Fig. 21. 2/2 Twill with Yarns Grouped 
in Pairs 
Consequently, if calculation, and for this purpose we 


D = the major axis of the ellipse 
= the minor axis of the ellipse 
d = the diameter of the circle 


3.14 3. 
—— Dd= <a 


whence Dd = d” 


and substituting the appropriate values 
for D and d, we obtain 





14.26 = 1@ X 10 
10 «xk 10 

whence € = —W73 
= 7.04 units 


The plan view in Fig. 22 shows that 
all the interstices have disappeared 
when the major axis of all the threads 
and picks is taken at 14.2 units, while 
the intersection below the plan view, 
and the intersection on the right of it, 
have been drawn to illustrate the sec- 
tional shape of the compressed thre: ids 
and picks on the assumption that the 
major axis is 14.2 units and the minor 
axis 7.04 units. It will be observed 
that, whereas each thread and pick is 
shown with this value for the minor 
axis, the distance is less where the 
thread or the pick changes position. In 
practice, this will be so, since the com- 
pression at these points is greater than 
that at any other place. 


Calculating Pitch 


It will be interesting now to see 
what the pitch should be as obtained by 


Fig. 23. Basis for Calculating Pitch 
of Setting of Plain Weave 
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shall assume that the threads and picks 
have a common diameter of 10 units. 
In actual practice, the yarn diameter 
would naturally be very small, but for 
purposes of comparison, 10 units is a 
convenient value to use. 

Figs. 23 and 24 are introduced to 
show the method underlying the calcu- 
lations. Fig. 23 is a sectional view or 
intersection of plain. cloth, while Fig. 24 
is the corresponding intersection for 
the 2/2 straight twill. 





Fig. 24. Basis for Calculating Pitch 
of Setting of 2/2 Twill 


In regard 
weave— 


to Fig. 23, the plain 


= _— 
V3d + V3d 


The pitch of setting . tae 
2 eads 


¢ 
32 X 10 units 
32 units 


For the intersection in 
2 twill weave— 


Fig. 24, the 


) 


The pitch of _d + V3d + d+ \3d 


setting ~ 4threads 
_ 2d + 2 V3d 
‘ 
S003 V3) 
4 
_ 2 X 10 (1 + 1.732) 
a 4 
20 X 2.732 
= — 
13.66 units 
Corresponding values in “units” for 
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the pitch of setting for various common 
twills, as well as for the 2/2 twill, are 
as follows: 














9 : 2d + 2\/3d 
oe SO = —— = 13.66 
9 1d + 2/3 
— twill = — e suze 12.44 
6d + 2\/3d 
: twill a a. 11.83 
4 8 
Rd 2\/ 3d 
pes on ¢ SE : 11.46 
‘ 10d + 2V3d 
— twill eget 11.22 
( 12 
7 2d + 2\/3d ; 
- = twill 1 —— oS 11.05 
8 : 14d + 2\/3d 
: twill ae 10.92 
16d + 21/3 
— twit = = ~~ 4 10.81 
10 8 + 2 3¢ 
= twill = - ot Sv ee = 10.78 
1 >() i. 2 7 3 
a (twill : on = = 10.67 
9 22d + 2/3 
3 twill = — ay a oe 10.61 
24d + 2\/3d 
=~ twill : x aha 10.56 
4 26d + 2 > 
(twill a @ — 10.52 
IR » 3 
twill ae _ : 10.49 
‘ ( 2 
— twill Sone ee 10.45 





(To be continued) 





Syndicate Buys Big 
Worth St. Holdings 


Famous “White Block” Included in 
Deal—Prominent Textile Firms 
Among Tenants 


One of New York’s most noteworthy 
real estate transactions of the year was 
completed this week when the Charles 
F. Noyes Co., representing the Schulte 
real estate interests, purchased from the 
Manhattan and the New York Real 
Estate Associations all buildings and 
leaseholds owned by those associations. 

The greater part of the property in- 
volved is in the heart of the textile 
district and includes about 40 five-story 
buildings located on the grounds of the 
old New York Hospital between Duane 
and Worth Sts., west of Broadway to 
Church St. 

he Broadway-Church Corp. has been 
organized by the syndicate to take over 
the properties held by the New York 
Real Estate Association and the Man- 
hattan Real Estate Association since 
1867 and 1873 respectively, when the 
associations were organized by mer 
chants of the district to lease the land 
from the hospital trustees and erect 
buildings suitable for the textile busi- 
ness. The property on which the build- 
ings stand has been owned by the Society 
of the New York Hospital since Nov. 
11, 1788, and includes Thomas St. and 
Trimble Place, both private streets. One 
of the famous landmarks of the section, 
the “White Block” comprising numbers 
58 to 86 Worth St. and 27 to 37 Thomas 
St.. is one of the parcels changing hands. 
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Among the important textile tenants 
are included the following: Bliss, Fab- 
yan & Co.; Lawrence & Co.; Amory, 
Browne & Co.; Cannon Mills; F. H. 
Cabot & Co.; Minot, Hooper & Co.; 
Consolidated Selling Co.; Helier & 
Long; Dumari Textile Co.; E. I. Du 
Pont de Nemours Co.; Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co.; Trippe, Barker & Co. ; 
Phoenix Mfg. Co.; Greene, Tweed & 
Co.; and Amoskeag Mfg. Co. The 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York is also among the tenants. 
A number of shoe and rubber manufac- 
turing concerns have been centered for 





many years in the Duane St. build 
involved in the transaction. 

Under the terms of the leases made 
by the trustees of the hospital soon 
after the close of the Civil War the 
leases will go on without end as long 
as the associations or their successor, 
the Broadway-Church Corporation, will 
pay the hospital society the rental. 

The buildings purchased contain 
nearly 750,000 square feet of rentable 
area, are practically entirely rented and 
contain nearly 10,000,000 cubic feet of 
construction. The rental value of the 
property exceeds $500,000 annually. 


lgs 


Maine Woolen Overseers Outing 





Successful Frolic in the Open—W illiam 


Barraclough 


HE 33rd annual meeting and field 

day of the Woolen Overseers As- 
sociation of Eastern Maine and the 
Maine unit of the National Associa- 
tion of Textile Dyers & Finishers was 
held Saturday, Aug. 24, at the Tip Top 
Farm, Newport, Maine. About 150 
members and guests were present. On 
Friday evening it looked as though the 
experience of the previous year when 
the rain came down in floods might be 
repeated but fortunately the weather 
cleared Saturday morning and shortly 
after 9 o'clock the overseers from a 
radius of 50 to 70 miles arrived full 
of vim and good humor determined to 
make the best of their annual renewal 
of good-fellowship. 

Tip Top Farm is located on a plateau 
surrounded by hills with Lake Sebasti- 
cook 300 yards to the north of the 
farm. The business meeting was held 
in the open, in the shadow of a colony 
of white birch trees. President Hamil- 
ton called the meeting to order around 
11 o'clock, and the routine business was 
pushed through quickly, after a short 
address by Mr. Hamilton who insisted 
that Maine men ought to wear Maine- 
made clothing. 

Election of officers for the ensuing 
year passed off without a hitch, it being 
the custom of the association to just 
move the officers up with the exception 
of secretary-treasurer Folsom who is 
as secure in his position as a Maine 
mountain. The elections were as fol- 
lows: President, William Barraclough, 
Oakland, Me.; first vice-president, 
Arther Mullen, Hampden, Me.; second 
vice-president, Frank Burrill, Lisbon 
Center, Me.; third vice-president, Lyle 
McCrillis, Pittsfield, Me.; secretary- 
treasurer, J. E. Folsom, Pittsfield, Me. 

The popularity of the association in 
this section of the country was proved 
by the fact ‘that 19 applications for 
membership were received. The only 
discussion of moment took place on 
the matter of the restoration of the 
death benefit of $50 which provision 
had been dropped a year ago. It was 
unanimously agreed to restore this 
benefit with the understanding that if 
the claim could not be paid out of the 
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of Oakland, President 


treasury then the membership should 
be assessed to the amount required. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting, William H. Butler, wool 
editor of TrextTrL—E Wortp was called 
upon to make a few remarks regarding 
more particularly the proposed tariff 
rate of 24c. per pound on woolen rags 
which in the opinion of the woolen 
men present would prove a_ severe 
handicap to this branch of manufactur- 
ing. The association voted to hold 
their 34th annual outing at the Tip Top 
Farm, Newport, Me., Saturday, Aug. 18, 
1930. 





Army Places Large 
Cotton Goods Orders 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, has announced that 
contracts to furnish them with large 
quantities of cotton goods, bids on 
which were opened Aug. 14, have been 
awarded as follows: Ridley Watts & Co. 
received contract to supply them with 
580,200 yd. blue denim, 28”, their quo- 
tation on this item being 16c. per yd., 
less 3% 10 days. A. W. Archer & Co. 
will supply them with the balance of 
that item, having been awarded contract 
for 500,000 yd. of the denim at 15.325c. 
per yd.; terms net. S. B. Marks re- 
ceived contract to supply them with 
392,892 yd. 54” sheeting, their bid being 
18.79c. per yd., less 1% 10 days, $% 
20 days. Turner Halsey Co., will fur- 
nish 155,000 yd. of handkerchief cloth 
at a price of 14.2c. per yd. net. Batavia 
Mills, Inc., received contract to supply 
85,845 yd. cotton duck, their price be- 
ing 21.69c. less 1% 10 days or 4% 20. 


American Enka Co. 


Moves N. Y. Office 


The American Enka Co. has removed 
its New York sales office from 114 East 
32d Street, to considerably larger quar- 
ters at 200 Madison Ave. This office, 
which will be both administrative and 
sales office of the company, will be in 
charge of C. M. Carr, vice-president. 









| President’ s 


Powers 


Tariff Administration Changes 


Lessened and 


Reappraisement Methods Modified 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 

W ITH the reporting of the adminis- 

trative features of the tariff bill 

. amended by the Senate Finance Com- 

nittee, it is evident that, as generally 

supposed by the incomplete information 

which seeped out from the committee 

proceedings, the principal changes have 

heen to limit the powers of the President 
lelegated by the House Bill. 

(he President no longer is given 
authority to re-make the Tariff Com- 
mission into a non-partisan body of 
seven members instead of a bi-partisan 
group of six, as in the present arrange- 
ment which has been restored. Evidently 
it was thought that such carte blanc 
iurisdiction would result in stacking the 
Commission with members holding the 
litical faith of the party in power. 


“At His Judgment” Deleted 


\ change fully as significant is the 
striking out of the words “at his judg- 
ment” from the President’s control over 

e flexible provision. Thus he can 
ict only under advice of the Tariff Com- 
‘ission. The same applies to shifting 
ul valorem duties from foreign value to 
\merican selling price. Furthermore 
the President is no longer given leeway 
n passing on what shall constitute cost 
i production. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also 
has been deprived of some of the func- 
ions recommended by the House Ways 

nd Means Committee. He is not to 

ake rulings on exceptions from in- 
voice regulations, make appointments 
and fix compensations for Customs 
Court employees which power is trans- 
erred to the Attorney-General, and can 

ot grant extensions of time for ap- 
returns. He can not handle 
nd render final decisions in cases of 
protest against the decisions of ap- 
praisers, which also are given less lati- 
tude. The Customs Court of Appeals, 
s formerly, is the court of reference and 
ts decision is made final, not subject to 
ertiorari appeal to the Supreme Court. 


The Reed Plan 


Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the revised administrative provisions is 
the Reed plan whereby the Tariff Com- 
nission is directed to translate the pres- 
ent ad valorem rates into terms of do- 
lestic value and to report for further 
lecision of Congress not later than Jan. 

1932. This plan was described in 
the last issue of TEXTILE Wortp. 

Various changes have been made in 
he administrative provisions to facili- 
‘ate the handling of imports at the docks 
r to close loopholes in the existing law. 
‘oreign made goods bearing American 
patent marks are denied entry. The 
time limit for withdrawal of goods not 
ip to specification is extended from 10 


praisers’ 





to 30 days. The provisions for entry 
of goods are revised. The drawback 
limit on goods re-exported to the Philip- 
pines is reduced from 5 to 3 years. 
Marking as to the country of origin 
is still required unless the Secretary of 
the Treasury decides that the goods 
can not be marked at all or without 
injury or that the labeling of the con- 
tainer will be a reasonable indication. 


Reappraisement Methods 


In reappraisement proceedings, the 
rights of American industry have been 
greatly strengthened. Labor too is a 
party. Under the new plan, an Ameri- 
can producer, manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or labor representative can apply for 
a review, appeal, proclaim, or protest, 
and have the right to appear in suits, 
offer evidence, cross examine witnesses 
and to be heard as a party of interest 
under such rules as the Customs Court 
may prescribe. 

Transportation costs are recognized 
and defined for a foreign article as the 
cost of transporting from areas of sub- 
stantial production in the principal com- 
peting country to the principal port of 
entry in the United States. For a 
domestic article is understood the cost 
of transporting from areas which can 
reasonably serve a port of entry re- 
ceiving like or similar competitive arti- 
cles from abroad. The definition of 
United States value has been clarified. 





Rayon Freight Classification 
to Depend on Released Value 


Establishment of freight classification 
ratings on rayon and rayon yarn de- 
pendent upon the released value has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The order applies through- 
out official (eastern), southern and 
western classification territories. 
Woven fabrics of rayon are not in- 
cluded. The petition of the railroads 
was filed under Section 6 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which permits es- 
tablishment of ratings dependent upon 
the value declared by the shipper as the 
released value of the property. 





Toledo Dye Works is the new name 
of plant formerly known as the Maumee 
Finishing Co. The name has_ been 
adopted to more readily indicate the 
location of the plant and the nature of 


its work. There has been no change 
in the corporate structure of the Tex- 
tileather Corp., of which the Toledo 


Dye Works is a division. The plant, 
which has been completely reorganized 
and revamped, will continue to dye, 
bleach, mercerize and finish all kinds 
of cotton piece goods, specializing in 
heavy fabrics, particularly in napped, 
felted and sheared finishes. 
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Prepare Southern Exhibit 


Space for 1930 Greenville Show 
Taken Up Rapidly 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The work of 
allotting space to exhibitors for the 
Ninth Southern Textile Exposition, to 
be held in October, 1930, has begun. 
Although the Exposition is more than a 
year off nearly all the floor space has 
been applied for. One hundred and fifty 
exhibitors are now enrolled. 

W. G. Sirrine, president, stated 
Thursday that it will be the best organ- 
ized and equipped exhibition ever held 
in Textile Hall. Those who fail to file 
applications at once will find it hard to 
get reservations. Every part of Textile 
Hall will be used, including the space 
adjoining the boiler room. 

As usual the Annex and main build- 
ing will be connected by temporary 


passageways. Balcony space will be 
more advantageous than in previous 
shows due to recent alterations. There 


now a continuous aisle around the 
balcony affording room for several 
booths over the stage. Repainting and 
repairs are already completed or under 
way. Considerable concrete work is be- 
ing done to improve the drainage in 
rear of the buildings. 

All the leading manufacturers of 
looms will make displays. Spinning 
machinery will not be shown next year, 
but everything else about a cotton mill 
will be seen. 


is 


Southern Show Unaffected 


Announcement that W. G. Sirrine, 
of Greenville, S. C., had filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy does not 
in any way affect the Southern Textile 
Exposition scheduled for Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement received from 
Mr. Sirrine this week. He is president 
of the Textile Hall Corp. which oper- 
ates the exposition but he states that 
the bankruptcy proceedings are strictly 
personal. He will continue to operate 
Textile Hall and he adds that the next 
show will be better than ever before. 


Commercial Factors Corp. 
Adds New Accounts 


Commercial Factors Corp., New 
York City reports the addition of the 
following new accounts, all of which are 
located in New York City: Great 
Northern Silk Co., E. O. Barnard Co., 
Inc., Wm. C. Russell & Co., S. & H. 
Hessenberg, Inc., and Jehn & Lund. 

The acquisition of these accounts, 
which follows closely on the recently 
announced arrangement with Ridley, 
Watts & Co., is an indication of steady 
progress since the corporation was 
formed as a division of the C. I. T. 
organization through the merger of 
Fredk. Vietor & Achelis, Inc., and 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 

Other new accounts added by Com- 
mercial Factors Corp. include William 
Mendelson & Co., Inc., Cooper & De- 
Luna Corp., and Thomas Textile Co. 
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Paper Twine for Fleeces 





Wool Associations to Dis- 
count Wool Improperly Tied 


JHILADELPHIA Wool & Textile 

Association has approved the cam- 
paign to educate wool growers in the 
use of proper twine for tying fleeces. 
Many growers, especially in the eastern 
and Middle West States have used 
heavy, rough twine for this purpose, 
which is so loosely constructed that 
fibers become easily detached and cling 
to the wool, causing costly defects in 
manufactured goods, which in turn 
cause manufacturers to discriminate 
against such wools. 

The defects caused by twine are 
noticeable after the wool has been spun 
and woven into cloth, the twine strands 
not taking the dye and are easily appar- 
ent in the finished cloth. Recently 
fleeces from the Rocky Mountain section 
have also been found tied with objection- 
able twine. Wool dealers believe that a 
clear understanding of this practice by 
wool growers will result in the use of 
twine that will not lower the value of 
the wool or cause manufacturing diffi- 
culties. 

It is pointed out that proper twines 
are available and no grower should 
have difficulty in securing them. Twine 
is recommended by the association 
which meets the following specifications : 
not to be over 4 inch in diameter; a 
first grade, smooth twine, from the sur 
face of which it is impossible to pull or 
break off fibers. 


Twines Recommended 


(he following twines best meet the 
above requirements: paper twine, in 
single and four-ply, made especially for 
tying fleeces, which is recommended by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, all the wool trade associations 
and manufacturers. Paper dissolves 
readily in scouring and does not cause 


trouble in manufacturing. Paper twine 
is available in cut lengths of 84 ft., and 
in one or two pound balls. First grade 
finished jute twine in sizes known to the 
trade as No. 48 and No. 60 or No. 5 
sometimes sold as No. 44-3 ply also 
meet the recommended requirements. 

Growers are warned not to use un- 
polished jute twine or sisal binder twine 
for tying fleeces by wool dealers who 
assert that wool tied with sisal binder 
twine is now subject to a discount of 
20% in price. They announce that next 
year fleeces tied with twine that does 
not meet these requirements will be sub- 
ject to a similar discount. They advise 
distributors and retailers who have the 
objectionable types of twine on hand 
not sell this for the purpose of binding 
fleeces. 

The various wool dealer associa- 
tions are making efforts to notify all 
growers and dealers so that it may not 
be necessary to extend the application 
of discounts against fleeces made un- 
merchantable by twine fibers. These 
recommendations were approved at a 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association, Herbert K. Webb, 
president, stating that they will make it 
easier next year to handle these wools 
in the various selling markets. 





Army Bids Opened at 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bids opened at 
the Army Quartermaster Depot on Aug. 
28 for 1,000 yds. each of 16 oz. scarlet 
and silver gray facing were as follows: 
Warrenton Woolen Co., New York, 
$5.24 for silver gray, $5.37 scarlet; Pat- 
terson & Greenough, New York, $3.10 
on sample, 





Activity in Wool Weaving 
During July, 1929 


The statistics for July, 1929, of 1 
Cloth Weaving Division of the Wo.! 
Institute, compared with June, 192) 
reveal a normal “between  seaso: 
activity, decreased production in both 
men’s wear and women’s wear divisio: 
and increased billings of women’s wea 
and manipulated warp fabrics offset by 
decreased billings in men’s wear. 

A slight net increase in stocks 
hand in excess of orders was due 
increases in women’s wear and men 
wear worsteds and women’s wear 
manipulated warp fabrics and decreas: 
in men’s wear and women’s. wear 
woolens and men’s wear manipulated 
fabrics. 

The July activity in yardage of com- 
bined groups adjusted to a 6/4 basis 
follows: 


Production 8,933,895 Yards 
ee er 9,259,001 Yards 
Stock on hand ...... 7,188,889 Yards 
Value of Billings ......... $18,203,921 


In comparison with July, 1928, the 
reports of identical mills show a net 
increase in total production of the com- 
bined goups making men’s wear and 
women’s wear woolens and worsteds, 
with a marked decrease of stocks on 
hand in excess of orders. 

The same comparison shows 
moderate increase in production and 
billings of men’s wear fancy worsteds 
with a sharp decrease in stocks. 

In men’s wear fancy woolen suitings 
a slight increase in production is shown, 
with billings practically even, and a 
sharp decrease in excess stocks over 
orders. 





Gramercy Textile Printing Co., 310 
Sixth Ave., New York, has been ac- 
quired by the Fabrics Finishing Corp., 
which will take over and operate the 
property at once. An expansion pro- 
gram is said to be under consideration. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index for July 


AS compared with June there was a 
decrease of over 411,000,000 active 
spindle hours in 


4.23% 


July, a decrease of 
in cotton industry activity as 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 
Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 


spindle for period £ eptember, 1921, to July, 1922, 
100—226 


Cotton 
measured by the TExtT1LE Wortp index U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 
and of 4.17% in cotton consumption, July, oo . "Ny + 7 44 
1 July, 
yet activity last month was the greatest July, 1924. 80 95 62 61 94 
for any July since the TEXTILE WorLp we Hn ee 4d 44 > 4 
. * : c : a July, >. 
index was started in 1921. Che July, 1927... 110 133. -84.—s«#83 135 
previous maximum for July was made July, 1928 9% 8108 78 7 110 
in 1927, but was only 110 as compared 1928-29 
r 3 last mont} ile > previous August.. 117 132 92 94 125 
with 113 last month, while the previous oo sember + a > a a 121 
minimum of 80 was made in 1924. The October 127 150 93 89 148 
index for f last vear. f ‘ino November 123 146 92 91 145 
index for July of last year, following Detember.... 2 127 92 9 Ii 
and resulting from the boom activity January.... 132 156 100 98 155 
f 1927 as onlv O98 - 15 inte < February 117 137 90 87 135 
Of 392/, was only or 15 points and  \farch 127. 147, «100 99ts«*:46 
15.3% below the record of last month. April... 127 148 98 9% 147 
“tiv creased clio r lece j > May... 131 153 101 99 152 
_Activity decreased slightly le in the ——, 118 136 92 ~«2 924 132 
New England than in the cotton States, July 113 130 ©4689 = 89 127 
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that for the former being 3.25% as com- 
pared with 4.41% for the latter, but the 
decrease in both was less than a third 
of that recorded in the same period of 
last year. It indicates that few mills 
are extending curtailment beyond the 
usual summer shutdowns, and that the 
program of production — restriction 
deemed necessary two months ago by 
leaders of the industry is not being car- 
ried through. The trend is in the right 
direction, as it was in June, but there 
has been no improvement in business to 
warrant the highest July activity on rec- 
ord, and unless August activity main- 
tains the downward trend or there is a 
marked improvement in business the in- 
dustry will face the fall months in a 
weakened condition. 


Khiminating Filling Kinks 


R. HAYES believes that proper adjustment 
of the eccentric motion is the best solution to 


the problem of eliminating filling kinks. 
eccentric motion,” he says, “is one of the most diffi- 
cult parts of the loom with which to become thor- 
is also one of the most 
Very often the only difference 


oughly acquainted. It 
important parts. 


“The 


between a good loom fixer and a bad loom fixer lies 
in the fact that one understands the eccentric mo- 


tion and the other does not.” 


XILLING kinks constitute one of 
k the most troublesome defects we 
meet with in the weaving of clear- 
finished cloth. Many times they can be 
remedied by the menders, but at con- 
siderable cost. Often it is out of the 
question to fix them. Among the sev- 
eral types of filling kinks are those 
caused by the filling clinging to knots 
in the warp threads, those on the sides 
of the cloth caused by rebounding of the 
shuttles, and those in the center of the 
cloth caused by either excessive power 
or a defective filling stop motion. 


Reeding Poplins 


Filling kinks can be avoided, though 
many times we must look for the root 
of the trouble before the warp is placed 
in the loom. Many times I have seen 
poplins, for example, reeded six in one 
dent. This never should be allowed. Of 
course poplins will weave better with 
six threads in one dent than they would 
weave with only three threads in one 
dent, but there is a method of getting 
the benefits of both the coarse and the 
fine reed with six threads in each dent. 
The secret lies in using double reeds, or 
using two reeds in place of one. 

Suppose we are using a No. 12 reed 
with six threads to the dent and 72 
threads per inch. We could use two 
reeds, both No. 12. One reed would 
split the other, and in reality we should 
be using a 24 reed. Having two No. 12 
reeds in place of one 24, our cloth would 
weave practically as well as with a sin- 
gle No. 12 reed. Of course it would be 
a little more difficult for the weavers to 
place the threads through the reed, but 
they would very quickly become accus- 
tomed to the new work and would lose 
but little time in reeding. 

However, it would be best always to 

ike the number of harnesses a multi- 

of the number of threads in the reed. 
Poplins can be woven with any number 
ich is a multiple of two. If we are 
ding six in a dent, we should have 
* warp drawn on either six or twelve 
nesses. This not only makes it easier 
the weaver than would be the case 
ur warp were drawn on four, eight, 
ten harnesses, but we also obtain 
cularity of the warp threads. Having 
s regularity, we can break our shed. 
| shall explain what I mean by break- 
the shed. Once in a large mill 


3 


Warp Threads in the 
Tight Positions 


where | was employed—the Kunhardt 
mill in Lawrence, Mass., to be specific 
—I was called by another loom fixer to 
give him some advice. The weave was 
a basket type and the.warp was one 
thread of wool and one thread of two- 
ply cotton. The cotton thread would 
steal fiber from the wool, causing 
bunches on back of the reed and on the 
back of the harnesses. I told the fixer 
to break the shed, but he did not know 
what I meant. 

“Make a large shed on the harnesses 
that carry the cotton threads,” I ex- 
plained, “and a small shed on the har- 
nesses that carry the wool threads. Get 
off all the bunches that have already 
been made and no more will be made 
after breaking the shed.” 

This warp was first sent to the loom 
on one beam, but it could not be woven 
on account of the formation of these 
bunches. Therefore, the warp was 
taken out of the loom and placed on two 
beams. Still it would not weave. After 
breaking the shed it was a good weav- 
ing warp. 

To return to the subject, let us see 
what we gain by breaking the shed on 
poplins. If we have our warp on six 
harnesses and are using two reeds, we 
would have threads 1, 2, and 3 coming 
through one dent, and threads 4, 5, and 
6 coming through another. (Of course 
all six threads would come through one 
dent on one of the reeds.). The warp 
threads in this instance which, if en- 
cumbered with knots, would be the most 
likely to catch on the filling, would be 
those in harnesses 2 and 5, for these are 
the only two threads that are not sepa- 
rated from their neighbors by the reeds. 
Since we have regularity of reeding, we 
can break the shed on harnesses 2 and 5. 
This will help to prevent the filling 
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Woolen and Worsted 


Weaving 


By B. F. Hayes 


catching on knots in the warp threads 
from-these two harnesses. 

All that has been said in regard to 
poplins applies equally well to all plain 
weaves. I use poplin in my examples 
as it is one of the most difficult fabrics 
on account of being a warp product. 
Often these poplins have as many as 80 
threads of warp to the inch, while the 
picks of filling are not more than 30 per 
inch. The warp threads, being crowded 
together, tend to catch the filling. 


The Eccentric Motion 


[ remember working in one mill in 
which we had many of these poplins. If 
the fixer placed on a false reed, it was 
thought that he had done all that he 
could do to prevent the filling kinking 
on knots in the warp threads. But he 
might have adjusted the eccentric mo- 
tion to advantage. This motion, if ad- 
justed right, will help very much in 
preventing the filling from catching on 
the knots of warp threads. It is com- 
posed of two gears that are cam-shaped 
or, rather, bored out of center. These 
eccentric gears drive the head motion 
and give a variable speed ranging from 
fast to slow. We can time the fast mo- 
tion for any desired moment. 

Unfortunately many loom fixers seem 
to think that this eccentric motion 
amounts to nothing. Many others think 
that it can be used to make the loom run 
when it otherwise would not run with- 
out occasionally catching up in the head 
motion. This eccentric motion was de- 
signed to make warps weave better, to 
make boxes work better, and to prevent 
kinks in the filling. It never was in- 
tended to be used simply to make a loom 
run when it is out of order and should 
be fixed. 

I remember once working in a mill 
where Bedford cords were the chief 
style of cloth. All the looms were set so 
as to make the head motions run with- 
out catching up. In fact, slow motion 
was being used on practically every 
loom. Talk about filling kinks! I saw 
cloth that was not worth the value of 
the varn that was in it. In many in- 
stances it would cost more to fix the 
filling kinks than the cloth was worth. 
I placed some looms on fast motion and 
succeeded in preventing filling kinks. 

The overseer, however, told me that 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Wool Goods Price Trends 


ANCY worsteds opened by the American Woolen Co. 

Monday of this week showed, on the average, a 
reduction of 5 to 74c. a yd.—with declines in a few cases 
going to as much as 10c. This bears out the prediction 
made by A. D. Whiteside, president of The Wool Insti- 
tute, who in a statement issued a week ago expressed the 
opinion that reductions in fancy worsteds would prob- 
ably average 5 to 74c. per yd. Consequently it is of 
particular interest to consider the analysis of the trend 
of factors influencing 1930 spring prices made by Mr. 
Whiteside at that time. 

Whenever there is a decline in the price of the raw 
material used as the primary basis of the manufacture 
of any product, said Mr. Whiteside, a misconception of 
the price trend of the finished material usually prevails. 

During the spring of this year, he pointed out, raw 
wool prices sagged and reached the low point for the 
decline about three weeks ago (now five weeks ago). 
The previous price for wools and the extreme low figure 
touched in the decline are now commonly quoted as rep- 
resenting the difference in the cost of wool on which to 
base spring 1930 fabric selling price, he stated. 

The actual supply of wools bought by the mills which 
will enter into the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
cloths, for the coming season, Mr. Whiteside added, tak- 
ing into consideration the normal raw material stocks 
on hand held by the mills at the beginning of the decline, 
brings the average cost of wool in the hands of the mills 
at the present time to a figure considerably above the 
half-way mark between the high and low prices quoted. 
The cost of other stock entering into the manufacture 
of woolen cloths has strengthened during this period, 
he stated. 

Mr. Whiteside’s conclusion was that, while the price 
trend of all-wool piece goods for the spring season may 
in many instances reflect a nominal decline in comparison 
with the spring 1929 level, this slight shading in prices 
may quickly be absorbed if the wool market strengthens 
even moderately as the mills go into the market to cover 
their requirements for spring. 

Taking up specific fabrics, Mr. Whiteside feels that 
the prices named on staple and semi-staple lines have 
been extremely low and appear to be on basis which 
cannot yield an adequate return on the mills’ invest- 
ments ; that there is no justification for the present price 
level in tropicals in either the cost of raw material or 
new economies earned in the conversion cost; that 
manipulated fabrics, as a group, should show a higher 
price level due to the increased cost of the raw materials 
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used in their construction; and that no further conces- 
sions can be made in the spring prices of fancy woolens 
and worsteds. 

He remarked significantly that the actual selling price 
at any given time is not only governed by the raw mate- 
rial market but by competitive conditions and by the 
supply available to meet the current demand. 


ey. 


“Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Textiles” 


HE decision of the Senate Finance Committee to use 
the phrase “rayon and other synthetic textiles” 
instead of merely the term “rayon” in the schedules of 
the tariff bill affecting those materials, was to be expected. 
This situation has been analyzed previously in these 
columns. It has been pointed out that, in the interests 
of simplification of terminology, it is unfortunate that 
the term “rayon” cannot receive universal adoption as 
the generic name for synthetic fibers. However, it has 
been pointed out further that some of the manufacturers 
of such fibers under processes other than the viscose 
process, have felt that this term has come to mean purely 
the fiber made by the latter process and they have ex- 
pressed their determination not to use it in describing 
their own materials. It has been held in these columns 
that they were entirely entitled to such a stand and that 
there is no reason for forcing them to use a certain 
term. The Tariff Commission has endorsed this view- 
point. The purpose of governmental action in connection 
with branding is not to force a name upon an industry 
but to prevent the use of terms which may prove mis- 
leading to the consumer. If the manufacturer of a syn- 
thetic fiber by the acetate process, for example, chooses 
to designate his product merely by a brand name, and 
refuses to use “rayon” in this description, he is not engag- 
ing in deception but is acting entirely within his rights. 
Naturally the term “synthetic textiles” is useful from 
a technical standpoint only—that is to define the scope 
of a certain group of materials. It has no selling value 
or consumer appeal such as has “rayon.” The use of 
the latter term will not be generally restricted by the 
decision of the Senate Finance Committee. It has 
acquired wide popularity and will undoubtedly be used 
to an increasing degree. On the other hand, firms which 
do not regard this as properly descriptive of their prod- 
ucts, will employ brand names just as they have been 
doing in the past. 
Consequently, while the action of the Finance Commit- 
tee has been referred to as a victory for certain groups 
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of producers, this is not entirely accurate. The situa- 
tion has not been changed materially in so far as desig- 
nation of fibers now on the market is concerned. The 
victory, if there be one, consists in recognition by the 
committee of the fact that “rayon” is not acceptable to 
all in the trade as a generic name for synthetic fibers. 


“Or 


The Gaston County Action 


CENT announcement that the combed yarn mills 
of the Gaston County area had voluntarily reduced 

working hours per week from 60 to 55, five hours less 
than the maximum allowed by the State law, may be ac- 
cepted as evidence that southern textile mills are anxious 
to adjust unsatisfactory conditions, especially when such 
action does not endanger their competitive position. 

Approximately 90% of the combed yarn spinning 
industry is centered in Gaston County; consequently 
the reduction of five working hours per week in a ma- 
jority of the mills of that section will to a large extent 
correct the problem of overproduction in that division of 
the textile industry. It is felt by executives of combed 
yarn mills that drastic curtailment will not be necessary 
in order to avoid serious overproduction in the future. 

While it is unfortunate that the combed yarn mills did 
not unanimously adopt the 55-hour week before the re- 
cent labor disturbances in Gaston County, as representa- 
tives of the union will undoubtedly charge that the mills 
were forced into the reduction of working hours per 
week, which virtually is equivalent to a wage increase 
of about 9%, the fact remains that the combed yarn mills 
have taken an intelligent and constructive course. 

Readjustment of the hours of employment and wages 
of labor upon a uniform basis must be accomplished 
gradually, if serious inconvenience and hardship are to 
be avoided. Action of the combed yarn mills in this re- 
spect is significant and points the way to further correc- 
tive measures in the textile industry. The bitter attacks 
of radical labor leaders and the disparaging remarks of 
poorly informed critics will serve only to spread false 
propaganda that may seriously interfere with further vol- 


untary action such as that taken by the combed yarn mills 
of the Gaston County area. 


Or 


The Early Bird, etc. 


N ERCERIZERS announced a reduction in prices of 
their yarns varying from 5 to 15c., depending on 
count, effective Aug. 19, 60s-2 being lowered 5c. 


the 


Irom the former price of 87c. to the new basis of 82c., 
while 120s-2 were reduced to $2.15 from the former 
price of $2.30. This is the first change that has been 


mace in mercerized qualities since last February when 


they were raised, following a similar move in combed 
yarn prices. 


‘ust previous to the February change in prices, mer- 
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cerizers booked a large volume of business, a majority 
of their customers covering needs several months ahead, 
the average for six months. They have been working 
on this February-March business since that time. 

Upon receipt of this large volume of orders mercerizers 
not having their own combed spinning plants, purchased 
large quantities of combed yarns, this business having 
been sufficient to keep many spinners catering to the 
mercerizing trade busy from that time until the present. 

Many of these February-March contracts for both 
combed and mercerized were completed within recent 
weeks and several processors decided the most advisable 
and quickest way to stimulate demand would be to offer 
their customers a “bargain” and they immediately reduced 
their prices to the extent noted. There had been no 
decided change in prices of combed yarns on which the 
trade might have based expectation of such a reduction. 

According to reports there was a larger volume of 
business placed within a few days after this cut than 
mercerizers booked in the February-March spurt, which 
was substantial, several now having orders ahead to run 
them fairly actively for the balance of this year, one 
stating that ‘‘considerably more” than 5,000,000 Ib. had 
been sold within a few days this month. 

Booking of this large amount of business within such 
a short time is recognized as efficient merchandising on 
the part of these concerns, coming at a time when their 
present orders were running out and when combed spin- 
ners were also in need of new business to keep them 
running at their former rates. 


Hand-to-mouth buying 
fades away 


in the face of a “bargain.” 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: In a broad sense the week 
showed slight improvement although buying of most 
gray constructions is on a hand-to-mouth basis. Greater 
attention is being paid to tight spots in the print cloth 
and sheeting divisions. 

W ool Textile Markets: Although many sellers of fine 
worsteds have their lines all ready, general showings for 
spring are not expected until after Labor Day. The 
American Woolen Co. opened fancies for spring at the 
outset of the current week at reductions of 5 to 10c. a yd. 
Worsted yarns firmer; advances in quotations predicted. 

Knit Goods Markets: Increased interest in all three 
divisions, and firmer prices. Fair buying of spring light- 
weight underwear. lines, for December and January ship- 
ment. Men’s hosiery quiet; full-fashioned active, with 
prices uncertain ; “bare leg” hosiery call wanes. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raws continue firm, and prices 
advance about 5c.; spotty buying. Thrown silk market 
steady, but limited business; hosiery tram call again 
slackens. Spun silk selling actively to weavers. Broad- 


silks steady; velvets more active and fall shortage is seen 
by retailers. 
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Ask Aid Against Boll Worm 


American Agent in Mexico to Gain 
Non-Cotton Zones 


AusTIN, TEx.—Negotiations are un- 
der way for an international pact be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
for joint work on the North American 
continent in the eradication of the pink 
boll worm. R. E. McDonald, chief 
administration officer of pink boll w, ~m 
eradication and quarantine work of 
of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona tf 
the United States Department of Ay - 
culture, and J. M. Delcurto, chiei 
tomologist of the Texas Departmen 
Agriculture, are now in Mexico fo1 
close study of conditions there and 
conference with Mexican officials. 

The first stop of the American con- 
ferees was in Torreon in the State of 
Coahuila, where they will gather statis- 
tics and facts concerning the ravages 
of the pink boll worm in that area. From 
there they they will go to Mexico City 
for a conference looking to methods 
along which the two governments may 
co-operate. 

It is believed that complete eradica- 
tion of the pink boll worm can only be 
effected through a strict quarantine on 
the raising of cotton in the portion of 
the continent where the worm abounds, 
and for that reason the agricultural 
authorities are promoting the interna- 
tional arrangement. 

Texas Commissioner of Agriculture 
George B. Terrell, in explaining the mis- 
sion to Mexico in which his department 
is co-operating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says that at 
present Mexican farmers are unre- 
stricted in the growing of cotton in the 
infested areas bordering on the United 
States and that so long as this condition 
exists the control of the pest in Texas 
will not be possible. It is possible for 
the pests to fly or be carried in the 
winds across the Rio Grand River, the 
international boundary, into the Texas 
fields and quickly infest Texas cotton. 
It is also easily possible, he says for 
them to be brought into the United 
States from Mexico by trains and auto- 
mobiles bringing various forms of com- 
modities from even the interior of 
Mexico. 

This method of spreading the pink 
boll worm can be stopped only by rigid 
quarantine and the establishment of non- 
cotton zones in Mexico. The proposed 
pact would call for a non-cotton zone 
in areas that ordinarily produce approx- 
imately 200,000 bales of cotton annually. 
Officials in this country believe that the 
expense of remunerating the Mexican 
farmers for losses sustained through a 
non-cotton zone in infested areas would 
be a wise investment through savings 
to Texas and other Southern States 
cotton growers. 


Cheney Cravat Sales Staff 
Holds Convention 


The cravat sales staff of Cheney 
Bros. met in convention at the firm's 
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cravat silk mill in South Manchester. 
Conn., recently, and spent three days 
in social and business sessions. Ad- 
dresses were made by Paul Thomas, 
J. Clarke Baker, of the Cheney Bros., 
and J. Rummel, men’s furnishings 
buyer for Adams, Meldrum & Ander- 
son, Buff: The salesmen, 40 in all, 
were instructed on the high spots of 
the firm’s mew cravat lines, and they 
ended the convention with a_ get- 
together ba: juet. 


Osborn Mills Auction Sept. 13 
The Osborn Mills, Inc., Fall River, 


_are to be offered at public auction 


under mortgage foreclosure sale on 
Sept. 13, and a special committee rep- 
resenting the bondholders has been ap- 
pointed to see that same are protected. 
The outstanding bonds total $295,000. 
The sale was agreed to by stockholders 
in special meeting last July. The mill 
property consists of two mill buildings 
with about 53,000 spindles, 777 Draper 
looms and 126 Kilburn-Lincoln looms. 
The plant has been idle the greater part 
ol the last two years. 


4 per Cent Silk Crop 
Increase Reported 


Dispatches received this week by a 
New York importer from his Yokohama 
office reported that the crop of summer 
and autumn cocoons may be about 4% 
greater than last year. The quality of 
the autumn crop cocoons was stated to 
be good. The present cocoon prices in 
Yokohama give a cost of about 1260 
yen for Saiyu grade. 


British Rayon Output in 
July a Record 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND (Special 
Cable to Textile World)—British pro- 
duction of rayon yarn and waste in July 
totalled 5,730,000 Ibs. This is highest 
monthly output yet recorded and com- 
pares with 4,790,000 lbs. in June and 
5,100,000 Ibs. in July last year. 





Bids on Woolen Stockings 
Opened 


PHILADELPHIA.—Army Quartermaster 
opened bids to furnish them with 100,000 
prs., light-weight woolen socks, size 12, 
the following bids having been received: 
Durbin Mellon Hosiery Co., Williams- 
town, Pa., 23.75c per pr., Ellis Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, 24.2c; Batavia Mills, 
Inc., 23.82c. 


Fall River Mills 
Fight 1928 Taxes 


The Charlton, Flint, Barnard and 
Wampanoag Mills of Fall River, Mass., 
were refused a tax abatement from their 
1928 assessments by the Board of As- 
sessors. A writ of mandamus was 
granted the mills to force an early 
decision by the assessors. 
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Seek Wrinkle-proof Cloth 





Standards Bureau Defining Service 
in Fabric Characteristics 


Studies toward the development of a 
non-wrinkleable cotton fabric are jn 
progress under the Textile Section oj 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, accord- 
ing to an announcement released last 
week by Mrs. Edith Nourse Rovers. 
Representative in Congress of the 7th 
Massachusetts district, who has been 
active in the promotion of textile re- 
search through government bureaus. 

Although a non-wrinkleable cloth has 
not been finally perfected, officials at the 
Bureau of Standards are confident that 
suitable cotton fabrics can be developed 
to render most services to which cloth 
is put. The tendency of some cotton 
fabrics to wrinkle, it is pointed out, has 
proved a handicap, especially in the 
field of women’s dress goods. To re- 
move this obstacle, steps have been 
taken first to establish testing methods 
which will serve as an index of wrinkle- 
ability in measureable terms and, sec- 
ond, to study the processing of yarns so 
as to reduce this factor to a minimum. 

The statement transmitted by Mrs. 
Rogers reads in part as follows: 


“It is known that the strength and elas- 
ticity of a cotton yarn spun from a given 
kind of cotton, depend upon the amount oi 
twist; that the properties of the gray fabric 
depend upon the kind of yarn used, the 
thread count, and the nature of the weave; 
that the effects of the finishing processes 
must also be included in determining the 
properties of the finished fabric. 

“There are bits of information available 
here and there, giving the numerical re- 
lations between these factors, but no com- 
prehensive study of the subject has been 
made. This they are now doing. 

“With this information, a manufacturer 
would know what effect to expect from 
any change in his manufacturing process, 
and conversely, he would know how to 
change his process to produce a desired 
effect. : 

“It seems, therefore, that fabrics should 
be tested for serviceability rather than 
construction. To this end, the Textile Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards is now 
collecting, designing, or building instru- 
ments to measure thermal conductivity, 
launderability, slipperiness, resilience, drap- 
ing qualities, luster, handle, stiffness, re- 
sistance to abrasion, and all the other 
elusive items which go to make up the con- 
sumers’ opinion of quality. 

“Progress on the development of an un- 
wrinkeable cotton fabric has been unduly 
slow because there is no method of testing 
for this property. 

“It is believed that most of the serv- 
ices now rendered by fabrics can be 
rendered by cotton fabrics. To design cot- 
ton fabrics for these services will require 
not only complete knowledge of the ef- 
fects of the design on the properties 0! 
the fabric, but also the means for measur- 
ing and giving numerical expression to the 
items which contribute to the service. 

“The Textile Section is working on both 
these lines at present with the hope of ¢s- 
tablishing the foundation for the rational 
and continued growth of the cotton textile 
industry. The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
through its research associate, is render- 
ing valuable assistance in the progress ©! 
this work.” 
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the textile section of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Associa- 
tion, an analysis of wide cotton sheet- 
ings was made two years ago in the 
chemistry department at Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.” 
fhe materials analyzed included 130 
brands of wide cotton sheetings, 12 un- 
bleached and 118 bleached. Among 
these there were 59 mill brands, 31 de- 
partment-store brands, 21 wholesale- 
house brands, 7 mail - order - house 
brands, and 3 chain-store brands. These 
sheetings were analyzed for some 15 
different properties, among which were 
weight, tensile strength of new and 
laundered’ fabric, thread count, water 
extract, and inorganic content. 

Since these tests were made, the 
American Home Economics Association 
has become interested in having sheet- 
ings so labelled with either quality or 
performance specifications that the 
homemaker will be able to make a more 
intelligent choice within the range of 
price she is able to pay. Recently the 
association asked the help of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association in interesting 
manufacturers and retailers in such a 
plan. As a result, committees repre- 
senting all the interests involved have 
heen appointed under the procedure of 
that organization and have been con- 
sidering the practicability of grouping 
the sheetings now on the market and 
setting up specifications for weight, siz- 
ing, thread count, and tensile strength 
for each group. In this connection it 
s of interest to consider the classifica- 
tion that can be set up on the basis of 
the analysis of the brands tested. 


U \DER a fellowship granted by 


Ounces per Square Yard 


On considering the 109 bleached, un- 
mercerized, plain weave, wide cotton 
sheetings that were analyzed, it seems 
logical that weight in ounces per square 
ird is the best basis on which to begin 
the classification. It has been sug- 
gested that the range limit be “light- 
veight’” (up to 3.79 oz. per sq.yd.), 
“medium-weight” (from 3.80 to 4.49 oz. 
per sq.yd.), and “heavy-weight” (from 
+30 to 5.30 oz. per sq.yd.). If this 
grouping were adopted there would be, 
iccording to those sheetings analyzed, 
heetings in the light-weight, 58 in 
um-weight, and 36 in the heavy- 
eight group. 


Bureau of Home Economics. 


I M. S. and Edgar, R. An analysis 

l Cotton Sheetings. Jour. Home 
£29-442 (1928). 

lieetings were washed for about 15 

140° EF. One quart of bleach (10 

ling powder and 30 lb. soda ash 

water) was added and the sheet- 

5 ed 10 min. more. They were then 

Bive ’ rinses at 140° F., followed by 

re | rinses, with a trace of aniline 

he last rinse. The sheetings were 

about 340 F. For detailed de- 

of method see “Deterioration of 

Cotton Sheetings Due to Laun- 

Griffith, M. and Edgar, R., 

me Econ, 20:111-120 (1928), illus. 


Some Specifications 






of 
Wide Cotton Sheetings 
Bou. ‘ht 
On the Reta . Counter 


By Margaret S. Furry’ 


The finished sheeting is not entirely 
cotton, for often starches, china clay, 
and other finishing materials are added 
to give the fabric proper stiffness, 
weight, and body. The amount of this 
sizing material must be _ considered, 
since it often materially increases the 
weight of the sheet. Unfortunately the 
analysis of these sheetings did not in- 
clude a direct detremination for the per- 
centage of sizing. However, much can 
be learned by considering the values for 
water extract and ash which were found. 
To determine the water extract, samples 
of fabrics were conditioned, weighed, 
boiled for one hour in 500 cc. distilled 
water, dried, conditioned, and again 


weighed. The loss in weight was cal- 
culated and reported as the percentage 
of water-soluble finishing materials. To 
determine the inorganic content of the 
fabric, samples . were _ conditioned, 
weighed, and ashed to constant weight 
at a dull red heat in an electric furnace. 


Range of Sizing 


By adding the values for the percent- 
age of water extract and the percentage 
ot ash for each sheeting in order to get 
an estimate of the sizing, there would be 
a duplication of some materials that are 
used for loading, especially in the more 
heavily loaded sheetings. However, this 
is only significant in a few cases and, 





Table I 


Average values for weight, tensile strength, thread count, and sizing of 109 bleached 
cotton sheetings, classified according to weight and sizing 


Weight per sq.yd. Sum of 
Original Loss in tensile water 
minus Tensile strength strength on extract 
No. water (Grab method) laundering and 
of extract Warp Filling Yarns per inch ash 
sheet- Original and asi Warp Filling Per Per Per 
ings Ounces Ounces Pounds Pounds cent cent Warp Filling cent 
Light weight 
*Class A..... 4 3.71 3.68 55 47 10.9 8.5 86.5 75.0 0.66 
*Class B..... 5 3. 63 3.55 47 41 19.1 7.3 63.7 at.4 a: be 
*Class C..... 6 3.48 2.77 41 27 24.4 18.5 63.2 53.2 19.85 
Medium weight 
Class A...... 6 4.08 4.05 53 45 13.2 4.4 42.2 60.4 0.73 
Class B..... 38 4.18 4.06 52 49 a7 10.2 72.4 61.4 a: %8 
Class C..... 14 4.10 3.48 50 39 18.0 10.3 66.1 54.6 15.81 
Heavy weight 
Class A...... 9 4.78 4.75 57 66 10.5 7.6 77.3 68.4 0.61 
Class B...... 25 4.70 4.63 57 60 10.5 6.6 76.0 65.7 2.41 
Class C...... 2 4.68 4.20 51 59 5.9 11.9 70.1 61.2 10.58 


*T wo of the 4 sheetings in Class A of the light-weight group have unusually high values for thread count 


and tensile strength. 


Table Il 


Average values of weight, tensile strength, thread count, water extract, and ash of 109 
bleached cotton sheetings, classified according to weight 


Weight per 
square yard 


Original 
minus Sum of 
water water 
extract Tensile strength (Grab method) Yarns Water extract 
Or- and New Fabric Laundered per inch extract. Ash and ash 
iginal ash Warp Filling Warp. Filling Per Per Per 
Ounces Ounces Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Warp Filling cent cent cent 
Light weight 
AC So.c:. 353.7 47 37 38 33 69.6 58.3 4.65 4.20 8.85 
Lowest...... 3.27 1.80 27 21 22 14 59.6 48.8 0.41 0.07 0.48 
Highest..... 3.78 3.75 63 62 54 56 109.0 97.0 25.79 16.05 41.84 
Medium weight 
AV.0f20.... 4.12 3.32 51 46 45 42 70.8 59.7 357-288 5.31 
Lowest... . an aon 35 21 28 19 54.0 47.2 0.29 0.02 0.33 
Highest..... 4.48 4.39 64 63 56 58 89.0 79.0 21.26 15.31 36.57 
Heavy weight 
Av. of 36. 4.91 4.80 58 63 52 58 78.0 67.7 1.95 0.55 2.46 
Lowest... . 4.55 8.31 46 42 42 40 63.3 54.4 0.06 0.02 0.15 
Highest..... 5.26 5.10 68 80 61 70 81.5 75.3 10.06 8.81 10.75 
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reputation 


* » 
1s to last, say JOHN WANAMAKER'S 


“ HE ‘buyer beware’ idea was changed by John 
/ eaescee more than sixty years ago when 
he guaranteed his merchandise and offered ‘money 
back’ if the purchaser was not satisfied. Offering 
fast-dyed fabrics wherever obtainable is a continu- 
ation of this policy. 

“It is true economy on the part of the public to 


buy fabrics, the colors of which as well as the 


quality, will last. 

‘To say that their use is governed only by the 
life of the fashion is a pit-fall that will lead to 
disappointment, for fading colors and poor quality 
have a habit of revealing their tawdriness very 
quickly. Merchandise sold by Wanamaker must 


meet the test of continuing satisfaction.® 


Further evidence that— 


Everybody gets more for heir money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


Pioneer American Vat Dye Manufacturers 
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RES. U.5. DAT.OFF- 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DEI AWARS 
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for purposes of comparison, these values 
are being considered as representative 
of the sizing present. When this is 
done, the range of sizing for these 109 
cheetings is from 0.159% to 41.84%. 

It is interesting in studying these 
values to further arrange the light- 
weight, medium-weight, and heavy- 
weight groups into classes in which the 
sum of the percentage of water extract 
and ash is for Class A up to 0.9%%, 
for Class B from 1.00% to 4.99%, and 
for Class C above 5.00%. This has been 
done in Table I. It will be noticed that, 
in the light- and medium-weight sheet- 
ings, as the sizing materials increase 
there is an increase in the percentage 
loss in tensile strength of the fabrics 
ater laundering. In the heavy-weight 
group the loss in tensile strength 
aiter laundering is not so striking, but 
the fact must be considered that only 
two sheetings come in the C class and 
the amount of sizing is not so great as 
in the C classes of the light- and 
meaium-weight groups. 


Averages of Values 


Table II shows the averages of values 
and the range of those values of such 
items as have been considered sufficient 


for the quality specifications of sheet- 


ings. It will be seen that if the sheet- 
ings are grouped as_ light-weight, 


medium-weight, and heavy-weight, the 
groups show approximately the same 
ranges of values for tensile strength, 
thread count, and sum of water extract 
and ash (sizing). Because these ranges 
overlap and are so nearly alike, it does 
not seem logical to try to make speci- 
fications by ranges. However, in con- 
sidering the average values, the increase 
in tensile strength and thread count and 
decrease in sizing in order of the groups 
light-weight, medium-weight, and heavy- 
weight, are very interesting. This 
shows that a specification of the mini- 
mum value for each of these would be 
the logical way to classify the sheetings. 

It is hoped that the setting up of 
specifications for sheetings will not only 
give the consumer badly needed informa- 
tion but will also tend to reduce the 
number of inferior ones on the market. 
This would make the housewife’s prob- 
lem of selecting sheetings much easier 
and would be an important step toward 
carrying out the idea of simplified prac- 
tice which Herbert Hoover promulgated 
as Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Cotton Yarn Mill Notes 


Instructions for Setting 
Spindles ona Spinning Frame 


By Gilbert 


HIS is the fifth of a series of 

short articles on the correct opera- 
tion of cotton-yarn machinery. The 
articles are written as brief instruc- 
tions, tabulated in logical order and 
expressed in straight-to-the-point lan- 
guage. The first appeared July 6, 
page 111; the second, July 13, page 73; 
the third, July 20, page 63; and the 
fourth, Aug. 10, page 38.—Editor. 


Preparation of the Frame 


_(These directions assume that the 
Irame is not equipped with spindles. ) 

Take the ring rails off the frame and 
tip up the thread boards. 

Clean the spindle rails thoroughly of 
anv dirt. 

Take the nut and washer off each 
base, insert the base in the spindle rail, 
replace the washer and nut, and tighten 
the nut with the fingers. 


Have all the projecting oil holes 


toward! the front, all in the same posi- 
tion except where they would interfere 
Wl 


h the lifter rods. 
_ be sure that the band or tape runs 
Tree the parts and that the rail is 
ir of them. 
all spindles on the frame this 


Wa\ 
Lin out the spindle, put the end of 
the le in the bolster, and withdraw 
the ster. 

\d ust the bolster to the spindle. 

Re» lace the bolster in the base, being 
cert 


that it goes clear down. 


R. Merrill 


When replacing the spindle, put each 
band on its spindle base to give the 
proper direction of rotation, put the 
spindle in the bolster, and slip the band 
on to the whirl. (Do likewise for the 
tape drive. ) 

Adjust all bolsters, and replace all 
spindles and bands in this way. 

Oil each spindle. 

Replace the ring rail, getting it in 
proper place and well seated. 


Spindle Setting 


Take off the drum gear or the twist 
gear. 

Use a bobbin to fit the spindles, 
turned down to take a wooden collar 
Ys in. less in diameter than the inside 
diameter of the rings used. This collar 
(or plug) should fit snugly enough to 
hold the bobbin at any position of 
the rail. 

Chalk the surface of the collar thor- 
oughly with some light chalk; white, 
yellow, and light blue are often used. 

Set the ring rail at a position so that 
the upper flange of the ring is just 
level with the top of the collar when 
at its lowest position on the bobbin. 

Start the frame. 

Have a spindle wrench to fit the base 
nuts, and a medium-sized machinist’s 
hammer. 

Put the spindle and collar on each 
spindle in turn and move the spindle 
until there is the same space between 
the ring and collar at all points; that 
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is, until the collar is concentric with 
the ring. 

‘tighten the nut well and inspect the 
collar to see that it still is in the center 
of the ring. Sometimes tightening the 
nut will spoil the first adjustment. 
When slightly out of position, the base 
may be driven into position with the 
hammer, using the handle of the spindle 
wrench between it and the base. 

When all the spindles are centered 
in the lowest position, change the ring 
rail to a position at the top of the 
bobbin. 

Adjust the collar to have the upper 
surface level with the upper flange of 
the ring. 

Put the bobbin and the collar on each 
spindle in turn. If the spindle is plumb, 
the collar will be in the center of the 
ring; otherwise it will not be. 

Have a supply of medium-weight, 
strong, brown wrapping paper cut into 
strips 14 in. by % in. for plumbing the 
spindles. 

When a spindle is not plumb note 
the point where the collar is nearest 
the ring. 

Loosen the nut on the base sufh- 
ciently to allow placing a slip of paper 
between the base and the upper side 
of the ring rail, directly under where 
the collar was nearest the ring. The 
number of thicknesses of paper to use 
depends upon the amount the spindle is 
out of plumb. 

Attempt to keep the spindle base in 
the original position on the spindle rail 
so that it will remain in the center of 
the ring at the lower position. 

With the proper placing and the 
proper amount of paper, the collar 
should come in the center of the ring, 
when the nut is again tightened. 

Lower the rail to the low position 
and test all the spindles that were 
readjusted at the top. It is quite likely 
that some will need readjustment. To 
readjust these spindles, loosen the nut 
a little and then drive the base into 
position, using the wrench handle and 
hammer. 

Raise the rail to the upper position 
and test again, using more or less pa- 
per to correct any spindle not plumb. 

Repeat testing the spindles until all 
are correct at both positions. 

When all spindles are adjusted lower 
the thread boards to position. 


Setting Thread Guides 


Adjust each yarn guide on the thread 
board so the point where the yarn slips 
over the guide is directly over the 
center of the spindle. Use a specially 
built cap to fit the bobbin. This has 
a metal-pointed tip directly over the 
center of the spindle. 

When the cap is on the bobbin, have 
the point of the tip just touch the 
guide where the yarn is to slip over it. 

Where wooden thread boards are 
used, the guide must be turned in or 
out and sometimes must be bent to one 
side to obtain the proper adjustment. 

Where metal thread boards are 
used, a nut on the lower side must be 
lossened, the guide placed in the proper 
position, and the nut tightened. 
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CHEMICALS 


For Textiles 


HE satisfactory flexibility of R&@H service 

to textile manufacturers is due to the 
diversity of R@H manufactures. Most textile 
chemical needs are supplied...with the prompt- 
ness and attention to detail characteristic of 
this dependable source. 


SAL 


cooperates through its Bleaching Station and 
Laboratories with the entire textile industry. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF R& H 


CR ALT TT AT et ea 
at A ea 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 

Albone 25 Vol. ; Naphthalene Sodium Prussiate 
Albone C Electrolytic Oxalic Acid Sodium Peroxide 
ee Potash, Bichromate Sodium Stannate 
Chlorine Liquid Potash, Carbonate Sodium Sulphide 
Copper Sulphate Potash, Caustic Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
Epsom Salts Potash, Permanganate Solozone 
Formaldehyde U.S.P. Sodium Acetate Trisodium Phosphate 
Formic Acid Sodium Bichromate Zine Chloride 
Glauber’s Salts Sodium Perborate Zine Sulphate 
Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Phosphate Zine Dust 


56 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, Technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 
Solvent 260 


“Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WOOL scouring demands for 
successful operation two im- 
int items: Viz., soft water and 
soap. It is useless to expect 
that wool of any grade can be well 
soured or cleansed if the water has any 
preciable degree of hardness, and in 
‘his connection it is extremely difficult 
for anyone, be he chemist or scourer, to 
state detinitely just how much hardness 
, water may have that can be used for 
the purpose. Of course we all know that 
. water of ‘‘zero” hardness is most suit- 
ible, because such water is free from 
those substances which react with soap 
md consequently the soap used for 
scouring has full chance to do its best 
work, 


QUS! 
it< 
pol 


neutral 


Hardness Difficulties 


Water is usually hard through the 
of either calcium (lime) or 
magnesia, or both, although there are 
ther substances that tend to impart 
hardness. These substances, when 
brought in contact with the fatty content 
t the soap, combine therewith to make 
nsoluble compounds, and it is these in- 
soluble compounds that are the direct 
‘ause of nearly all the troubles in a tex- 
tile mill, especially those affecting the 
levelness of shade, noticeable after the 
ire delivered from the finishing 
here are no chemicals that the 
scour boss can use for softening by pour- 
ng ito the water he uses before the 
added, but there are several 
water-softening processes which are 
elective. 

It should 


Orpol ition 


nresence 


OOdS 


room 


sOap WS 


be observed that when a 
undertakes to establish a 
mill in any particular location, it should 
engage the services of a professional 
water chemist to make a thorough ex- 
mination of the water supply. 
Hardness in a water causes a deposit 
[ ime soap on the cloth which may 


‘how up either in longitudinal streaks 

uneven splotches after the pieces 
ome irom the dyebath. This unfortu- 
ite condition is such that lime soaps 


ir isible before the pieces are dyed. 
ieir jater visibility is due to the fact 
me of the dyes used have almost 
of an affinity for the lime soaps 
ie wool; and consequently where 
the soaps are deposited there is a 
u mount of color, which causes 
venness to become at once ap- 
With soft water, this trouble is 
and the dye has only a uni- 
clean piece of cloth to color; 

re the shade is even. 


The Scouring Solution 


t. which is the dried perspiration 
heep, is not soluble in water, but 










WOOL 


By L. Je M. 


is readily dissolved in a warm soap bath. 
This soap bath should not be heated 
above 120° F. The soap used for this 
purpose should be readily soluble and 
devoid of any traces of free alkali. The 
presence of tree alkali has an injurious 
action on the wool, causing it to become 
harsh, and sometimes yellowish, besides 
impairing its spinning qualities. 

The proper amount of soap to em- 
ploy depends upon the grade of wool to 
be scoured and also upon the skill of the 





In scouring loose wool it 
is better to work with a 
relatively weak soap solu- 
tion, giving sufficient time 
for the passage of the wool 
through the bowls, than to 
work more rapidly with a 
strong solution. High tem- 
peratures should not be used 
in drying the wool as the 
fiber will lose its natural 
elasticity and its value will 
be otherwise impaired. In 
the accompanying article 
are given other suggestions 
pertaining to loose-wool 
scouring, cloth scouring, 
and piece dyeing by the 
bottom-chrome, after- 
chrome, and meta-chrome 
processes. 


eet nn min 


scour boss. ‘Two kinds of soap are 
made use of: One, a potash soap, which 
is a soft soap; and the other, a soda 
soap, which is a hard soap. At one time 
it was recommended that the mill should 
make its own soap with potash and red 
oil. Those days are now nearly over, 
since soap makers have produced neu 
tral soda soaps which are most conveni 
ent to use, besides being more economi- 
cal and of uniform purity. In scouring 
tine wools, the best results, however, are 
obtained by using potash soap. 
Scouring solutions may be made by 
preparing stock solutions of both soap 
and pearl ash, and using a definite num- 
ber of gallons for each bowl, or by 
weighing out separately both soap and 
pear] ash, and adding these to each 
bowl, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of preparing stock solutions. The 
latter method is the one most commonly 
employed. For example, scouring 5,000 
lb. of wool (shrinking 50%) daily, and 
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Fiber Scouring . . . Cloth Scouring .. . Piece-Dyeing 


using a four-bowl machine, the quanti- 
ties of soap, etc., and the conditions may 
be about as follows: 


FIRST BOWL .Capacity 2,000 gal. 


Temperature ee ‘ican io tig Mee 
Soap ....6% Ib. per 100 gal. 
Pearl ash 35 Ib. 


Time of immersion under the har- 


row sisi eons _ 0 Se 
SECOND BOWL Capacity 1,800 gal. 
Temperature g alos deen a 
Soap 3 lb. 93 oz. per 100 gal. 
Pearl ash gives eet 5 Ib 
Time of immersion with rakes....24 min. 
THIRD BOWL Capacity 1,200 gal. 
Temperature a sya 105° F. 
Soap 3 lb. per 100 gal. 
Time of immersion with rakes 14 min. 
FOURTH BOWL Capacity 900 gal. 
Temperature 105° F. 


1 lb. 12 oz. per 100 gal. 
immersion with rakes 14 min. 


Slow Raking 


During scouring, loose wool should 
be slowly raked through the bowls so 
as to afford the soap ample time to effect 
a complete cleaning of the stock. To 
hurry wool through the scouring ma- 
chine does not accomplish good results— 
it usually leaves the wool dirty. It 
also responsible for a certain loss of 
soap which adds to the cost of scouring. 
It is better to work with a relatively 
weak soap solution, giving sufficient time 
for the passage of the wool through the 
bowls, than to work more rapidly with 
a strong solution. 

After the wool is scoured, it should 
be thoroughly rinsed to free it from 
all remaining traces of soap, and 
then slowly dried at not too high a 
temperature. If wool is rapidly dried at 
a high temperature, it loses some of its 
natural elasticity, and its value is other- 
Wise impaired. 


Soap 
Time of 


is 


Cloth Scouring 


Cloth scouring differs materially from 
loose-wool scouring, since it has for its 
object the removal of the picker-house 
oils which are necessary to facilitate the 
mechanical operations of cloth making. 
The cloth in the grav, aS it comes from 
the loom, is made ready for dyeing by 
scouring, and this operation is generally 
taken care of by the dyer. 

lo effectively scour cloth requires 
that the water used should be soft and 
free from all traces of calcium and mag 
nesium, since it these two elements 
that cause most of the scouring imper 
fections which are not readily corrected, 
if at all. 

The amount of soap required for cloth 
scouring varies considerably, depending 
upon the amount of oil contained in the 
piece. Asa reneral rule, however, the 


1S 
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All through the 
Diamond Alkalies are approved 


VERY purchasing executive who demands high 

quality compatible with price will find Diamond 
Alkalies a most satisfactory brand to specify. If he 
wants prompt, dependable deliveries in any quantity 
he will again find the national distribution of 
Diamond Alkalies a distinct advantage. 


The production superintendent who demands con- 
sistently uniform results will also prefer Diamond 
Alkalies because of their unvarying purity. Workmen, 
too, like Diamond Alkalies because of the agreeable, 
easy-working qualities and dependable results. In 
fact, throughout the plant, Diamond Alkalies fulfill 
every requirement with perfect satisfaction. 


——- 


call yy 


CEN UETT 


Diamond 
Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh ~- Penna. 
And Everywhere 
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cour may be made up in the pro- 


soa} 


portion of 9 to 12 lb. of hard soap to 
every 100 gal. of water in the scouring 
machine. The hard soap referred to is 
one containing about 50% of moisture, 
which is a fair average for such soaps. 


Bottom-Chrome Process 


Given properly scoured material to 
be dved fast shades, the dyer has the 


choice of three well-known processes ; 
namely, bottom-chrome, after-chrome, 
and meta-chrome, each of which pos- 
sesses features that recommend it for 
special classes of work. Mention is 
made of the use of bichromate of 
soda. This salt is suggested to take 


the place of bichromate of potash on 
account of being slightly cheaper, al- 
though equally as efficacious. For dye- 
ing purposes, it may be used pound for 
pound. It differs from the potassium 
salt in being slightly deliquescent, which 
should be guarded against by keeping it 
in a dry place. 

The bottom-chrome process, making 
use of two baths, is the oldest and best 
known of all the chrome-dyeing proc- 
esses, being much used for piece goods 
as well as for raw stock and shoddy. The 
material to be dyed is first mordanted 
in a bath charged with: 

3 % bichromate of soda 

25% argols 
but for light shades, the quantities of 
mordant are about 

1% bichromate of soda 

1% argols 


Heat the bath to about 120° F., then 
enter the material, slowly raise the tem- 
perature during half an hour, and main- 

it the boil for one to one and a half 


ours, meanwhile keeping the stock, 
yarn, or cloth in constant motion. After- 
wards, rinse well, and enter a freshly 


prepared dyebath charged with the 
proper amount of dyestuff, together with 
2 5% of acetic acid for light and 
medium shades. Enter at 110° F., and 
raise the temperature slowly to the boil 
ind boil for 1 to 14 hours. If neces- 
sary to exhaust the bath, a further quan- 
tity of acetic acid may be added. 

in dyeing light shades, it is advisable 
to commence with the addition of from 
5 to 10% of acetate of ammonia to the 
dyebath to ensure penetration and level- 


re 


t 
0 


After-Chrome Process 


he after-chrome process, previously 
tioned, is conveniently carried out in 
one bath, dyeing being effected in the 
first half of the operation, while the 
fixation of the color is done in the sec- 
half. The details of the process are 
lows: The dyebath is prepared with 
necessary quantity of dyestuff for 
lesired shade, together with 
' to 20% glaubers salt crystals 
5 to 10% acetic acid 


ending upon the depth of shade. The 
n or cloth to be dyed is entered at 
ut 120° F., then brought to the boil 

hour, and boiling continued for 4 
‘to exhaust, with the gradual addi- 


tion ot > to 10% acetic acid, or 1 to 3% 
oil of vitriol, previously diluted. After 
the bath is exhausted, it is allowed to 
cool and from 1 to 3% bichromate of 
soda according to the amount of dye 
used is added. Boiling is then conducted 
for 4 to } hour. 

A safe rule to follow is to add chrome 
amounting to one-half to two-thirds the 
weight of the dyestuff used, but in no 
case less than 4% nor more than 3% 
of the material being dyed. This dye- 
ing process is widely employed for 
medium as well as for deep shades. It 
is recommended for dyeing piece goods 
having cotton effect threads, which are 
least affected by its use. 

Meta-Chrome Process 

The single-bath process, in which both 
dyestuff and chrome are added at the 
same time, also known as the ortho- or 
meta-chrome process, is admirably suited 
for fancy or mode shades on either yarn 
or piece goods. 

The meta-chrome process is very sim 
ple to operate, and is well adapted to 
wool in any stage of manufacturing, but 
it is especially recommended for piece 
goods. Of all the chrome-dyeing proc- 
esses, it lends itself most admirably for 
shade matching, since the dyer has his 
shade gradually developing while under 
constant observation. 

The dyebath is prepared by adding 
the necessary quantity of previously dis- 
solved dyestuff for the desired shade to 
the kettle containing about one-third of 
the full amount of water. Boil, and fill 
the kettle to the working level with cold 
water, reducing the temperature to about 
125° F. Now add a dissolved mixture 
of bichromate of soda, equal to half the 
weight of dyestuff used, and 4% of 
ammonium sulphate, calculated on the 
weight of the goods to be dyed. Enter 
the goods, and commence dyeing at 125 
F., and work for twenty minutes; then 
raise the temperature to the boil in about 
half an hour and continue boiling for 1 
to 14 hours. 

To exhaust the bath after boiling for 
half an hour, add from 2 to 3% of 
acetic acid. 

It is to be observed that the mixture 
of chrome and ammonium sulphate is 
added just before the goods are entered, 
and also to note that the sulphate is 
neutral. 

After the shade is matched, run the 
kettle off and rinse thoroughly. 

Of course, unevenness is dyeing may 
occur by thoughtlessness in adding dye 
to the dyebath, even if the pieces are 
well scoured. Adding too much dye at 
one time is an all-too-frequent cause of 
unevenness, especially when several 
pieces are being dyed in the kettle at 
one time. 

For satisfactory scouring, the picker- 
house people should make use only of 
oils that can easily be removed. After 
the pieces are scoured, they are to be 
thoroughly rinsed and made ready for 
dyeing. No trace of soap should be 
carried into the dyebath, especially if 
the cloth is to be dyed with bottom- 
chrome or top-chrome dyes, since the 
chromium, in the former case, will cause 
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the formation ot a chromium soap which 
is just as obiectionable as a lime soap. 

«No lists of dyes are given for the 
above dyeing processes, since dyes 
adapted to these processes are handled 
by most dyestuff dealers, and are to be 
obtained on the market without dif- 
ficulty. 


Eliminating Filling Kinks 


(Continued from page 47) 





the looms would not stand fast motion. 
Here was an instance in which the 
overseer thought that the eccentric must 
be set for slow motion to make the 
run better. He was, of course, 
the boss. When I told him that slow 
motion meant great expense in mending 
the cloth, he said, “Well, make the loom 
a little slower motion than you now 
have it, but not as slow as it was be- 
rore. 


looms 


Proper Timing 


A loom of good make will run right 
no matter how fast we set the eccentric 
motion. However, many times when the 
head motion is out of time the loom will 
run on slow motion when it would not 
run on fast. 

The accompanying sketch shows two 
threads in a poplin weave which have 
attained their tightest positions. Sup- 
pose that we have.slow motion at the 
start of the harness movement. We 
shall then have fast motion just as the 
threads are reaching their tightest posi- 
tion. With this arrangement it is rea- 
sonable to expect that we shall break 
more warp threads. Place the fast mo- 
tion to take effect on the start of the 
threads from their present position. Not 
only will this prevent the warp threads 
from breaking, but it will give us an 
early shed without interfering with the 
movement of the boxes. Our fast 
movement must come as threads 1 and 3 
move to position 2. 

This is the best possible position in 
which to place the fast motion. By this 
method we get early shed and use the 
fast motion where it will do the most 
good. We also realize the greatest pos- 
sible value from the slow movement. 
Getting early shed is the greatest help 
of any in preventing the filling from 
kinking. Many times it will prevent 
kinks even if the shuttles rebound—al- 
though of course the shuttles should not 
be allowed to rebound. 

Some might say that I am overlook- 
ing the effect of the eccentric movement 
on the boxes. I am not, for this same 
adjustment for fast speed on the start 
of harnesses gives us also the best pos- 
sible speed for the movement of the 
boxes. When shedding early, we al- 
ways set the harness cylinders as far 
ahead as possible. 

The eccentric motion is one of the 
most difficult parts of the loom with 
which to become thoroughly acquainted. 
It is also one of the most important 
parts. Very often the only difference 
between a good loom fixer and a bad 
loom fixer lies in the fact that one un- 
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derstands the eccentric motion and the 
other does not. 


Applying Double Reed 


fo return to the subject of double 
reeds, let us see how we can use two 
reeds When the loom is designed for 
only one. If we have to use two reeds 
to any great extent, it would be profit- 
able to take out the piece of wood that 
fits against the back of our single reed 
and have it remodeled so that we can 
use another reed. A groove the entire 
length deep enough for the reed to set 
in so that the bottom of the dents of 
reed come about even with the top of 
our groove will satisfy the require- 
ments. 

\lthough there are many makeshift 
methods, these often cause more trouble 
than they are worth. It would be better 
in the long run to do the job right in 
the first place. The groove referred to 
will cause no later trouble. The top of 
the back reed can be clamped against 
the back of the reed cap. If the benefits 
of double reeds were more _ fully 
realized, they would be used more com- 
monly. They give clear cloth with less 
breakage of warp threads. This should 
he of interest to an overseer looking for 
quality and quantity. 


Appearance of Kinks 


| remember having some cloth at one 
time in which there were about 90 warp 
threads to the inch. Many filling kinks 
appeared to be distributed throughout 
the cloth. I had never seen kinks of this 
type before and they annoyed me. After 
a careful examination, I found that they 
were not kinks at all, but were cuts in 
the filling. The filling simply would not 
stand the strain of the warp threads. I 
iound that the weaver was weaving the 
cloth unreasonably tight. By taking off 
i little weight, [ succeeded in stopping 
these defects. 

Kinks on the side of the cloth are al- 
ways caused by rebounding shuttles. 
Using shuttles of differing thicknesses 
will often be the cause of rebounding 
shuttles. Other causes are binders that 
are too loose, too much power driving 
the shuttle into the box, and incorrect 
adjustment of the filling stop motion. 
Before adjusting the filling stop motion 
to prevent kinks, it is better to make 
sure that it really requires adjusting. 
'' the kinks are caused by only one 
shuttle, it is better to fix that one shuttle 
| to adjust the filling stop motion. 

we want 100° efficiency from our 

ig stop motion, and we certainly do, 
must make our filling drag equally 
all shuttles. Many times we get 
s at the filling stop motion by driv- 
the shuttles too hard—that is to 
a shuttle going crooked often 
es these kinks. 
wever, if every part seems to be 
right and still we get kinks at the 
g¢ stop motion, we can either take 
little spring or we can place the 
a little back. Moving the shoe 
‘wards will give the feeler wire 
e leverage and will prevent filling 
s at the filling stop motion. How- 
we must not set the filling stop 


motion so that it will not have leverage 
enough to force down into the slot 
every broken pick which is less than a 
complete one, for these filling stop mo- 
tions should stop the loom every time 
the filling breaks, no matter where the 
break may occur. 


Rayon in Bleachery 


(Continued from page 40) 


morning are going into the white bin at 
10 o'clock, a perfect absorbent white 
that will stay white and not yellow on 
the shelves or in cases. 


Chemicals 


Goods that are chemicked by this 
process should go through the chlorine 
at 1° Tw. and through the last sour, if 
consisting of sulphuric acid, at 42° Tw. 
The final sour that I use in this process 
is sulphurous acid, which is a solution 
of sulphur dioxide in water. The 
peculiar advantage of this acid is that 
it also acts as an antichlor. That is, it 
reduces the last traces of hypochlorite 
retained in the goods, and prevents sub- 
sequent deterioration from this source. 
It is also volatile and escapes in drying, 
so that the fear of acid damage is 
largely removed. 

One outstanding and well-known 
property common to all the rayons 1s 
their loss in tensile. strength and elas- 
ticity when the fiber is wet with water. 
Rayon, or union goods containing 
rayon, must be handled carefully, and 
much improvement in the handling of 
rayon by special machinery has been 
made recently. There has been dis- 
covered in colloidal chemistry a means 
of offsetting the sensitive nature of 
rayon to a great extent. 

Kier stains are often a source of trou 
ble in a bleachery, but it is evident that 
this one-boil process eliminates them. 
Some bleacheries run year in and year 
out without having to reboil any goods, 
while some have several reboils every 
day. At this time when bleacheries are 
trying to get goods out in the shortest 
possible time and at as little expense as 
possible, it does not pay to reboil goods. 

Colored-varn having rayon 
stripes or figures should never be de- 
sized, as the vegetable matter from the 
cotton seems to dull the luster of the 
rayon. Colored-yarn goods may _ be 
bleached and boiled as stated in this 
article without any danger of bleeding 
or marking off. The blues and greens 
may be off shade a little but can easily 
be brought up again by using hydro- 
sulphite, giving a good wash, and dry 
ing. 


LOC rds 


Softening and Tentering 


Nearly all rayon-stripe shirting is 
frame finished, and a little stearic acid 
softener may be placed in the starch 
mangle in front of the tenter frame to 
give the goods a soft hand. This 
softener, containing wax, will give the 
goods more luster. Tetrakieroil or anv 
good penetrating sulphonated oil mixed 
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with water may be used at the rate of 
1 gal. to 150 gal. of water. The tenter 
frame should be enclosed, and the 
goods, while being stretched to the de- 
sired width on the frame, should be 
dried by a hot-air blower system. The 
delivery end of the frame should be 
pulled in one-half inch, as in merceriz- 
ing to prevent clip cuts as the goods 
leave the clips. 

‘he opener shown in the sketch on 
page 40, should be placed in the white 
room, when the goods are to be dried, 
inspected, and measured for yardage. 
lf we should have a 100,000-yd. lot, it 
can be divided up, as there may be so 
many yards for printing, dyeing, mer- 
cerizing, etc. 


Temperature 


In a bleachery where the chemic bins 
are near windows, it is desirable to 
paint the glass an orange shade to keep 
the sun’s rays from the goods in the 
chemic, to prevent the formation of 
oxycellulose. Warm chemic, 90° F., is 
considerably more active, works quicker, 
and gives a better bleach than a cold 
solution. However, the temperature 
should not be increased too much, espe- 
cially in the presence of rayon, or ten- 
dering may result. 

It is usually advisable to have per- 
forated partitions in the slack washers 
so that they may be run at high speed 
without danger of the goods tangling 
and bunching up. If the machine is 
properly constructed it can generally be 
speeded up considerably without caus- 
ing trouble when the perforated parti- 
tions are used. 

It has heen my experience to take lots 
of 50,000 yd., sew a 10-yard piece on 
each end of each lot, and have them 
come to the white bins in the same way 
without a vard lost through bias, fray- 
ing or damaging, but with the gain of 
several yards. When a bleachery is in a 
position to handle its rayon and other 
fine piece-goods as in the above process, 
it will be in a position to make money 
with no damages to pav due to short 
vardage, and quick delivery—which 
mean everything today in a_ finishing 
plant. 


Prospects for Fall Enrollment 
at N. C. State 


The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College, judging from present 
prospects, will have an excellent en- 
rollment when the fall session opens 
Sept. 20, according to the Dean’s office. 
More than 20 men from other colleges 
have signified their intention of enter- 
ing the Textile School this fall and 
many high school graduates have com- 
pleted their applications for entrance. 
\t least a dozen States will be repre- 
sented bv students. 

The demand for textile graduates is 
constantly increasing, according to 
Dean Nelson, due to the rapid diversifi- 
cation of the industrv and the scien- 
tific improvements which are continually 
being made in machinerv. methods of 
manufacture. and in the distribution of 
manufactured products. 
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The TRADE MARK 
STANDARD PURITY 


IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


q 
wa 
It eliminates the chances of costly errors which / 


ACETIC might result from variation in the purity of the 
ACID chemicals you use. It helps you to standardize 
‘iiaialiataatidaits your processes, and to maintain the uniformity 


Glauber’s Salt 
Disodium Phosphate 
Tibeinheeengone mark of “plus value.” 

Muriatic Acid 

Sulphuric Acid 


Sodium Sulphide 
(Chip Patented) 


Anhydrous Bisulphite Soda 
And other Heavy Chemicals 
of Standard Quality 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


you seek in the products you make. It is a 


Also 





Baker & Adamson Quality 
C. P. Acids and Reagents 
which may be purchased 
from the General Chemical 
Company or local dealers. 





GENERAL CHEMICALCOMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


CABLE ADDRESS, LYyCcuRGUs. N.Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD.. MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 263 
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Julius W. Cone, textile manufacturer, 
r and capitalist of Greensboro, 

\. C., was elected president of the newly 
rganized North Carolina Traffic League, 
1 met at Raleigh on Aug. 22. The 
league meeting involved a general gath- 
ering of shippers called to perfect or- 
ation to fight for reconstruction 
he freight rate structure in North 
Carolina. Twenty other prominent ship- 
pers trom various sections of the State 
were named on the board of governors. 


xc 


Harold Lichten, president, Triple 
\Vear Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, has 
been elected a director of the Plaza 
[rust Co., that has recently been 
organized. 


Dr. Samuel M. Jones, president of the 
\rnold Print Works, Inc., North Adams, 
Mass., Mrs. Jones and their son Edward 
have sailed for Europe where they plan 
to spend several weeks in travel. 


E. D. Hatheway, formerly head of the 
Hatheway & Reynolds Corp., Oriskany 
Falls, N. Y., has embarked in business 

Syracuse where he will make his 
home in the future. 

Soy P. Woo of the Soy Lun Filature, 
Shanghai, China, has been elected chair- 

of the Chinese delegation to the 
Second International Technical Raw 
Silk Conference, and An Lee of Shang- 
secretary, according to a cable re- 
ed Tuesday by the Silk Association 
\merica, Inc., from the association’s 
resentative in the Orient. It is ex- 
ted that at least two other representa- 
from China will attend the confer- 
which will take place in New York, 
Met. 15 to Nov. 8. Delegates will also 
tend from Japan, Switzerland, Eng- 
|. France, Italy and other countries 

e Continent. 


Isaac Andrews, head of the Standard 
ms, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
elected “custodian proprietor” of 
South Carolina unit of Nimrods of 
erica, which is a pioneer sportsman’s 
nization. 


the result of a friendship formed 
tly in Europe, Tulsidas Kilachand, 


ber of the firm of Kilachand & 
enhand & Co., Ltd., of Bombay, 
bankers and cotton merchants, 


are said to handle one-eighth of the 
cotton crop, will visit Atlanta 
week as the guest of Robert Hecht, 
-ident and John M. Bell, vice presi- 
t of the International Corp. Mr. 
ht and Mr. Bell traveled extensively 
urope and the Near East investi- 
ig conditions in the textile trade, 
while there, they met Mr. Kilachand, 


accompanied them back to this 
try. He desires to obtain a first 
| view of cotton growing in the 
ted States. 
Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
mpton & Knowles Loom Works, 
rcester, Mass., is a_ vice-president 


the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
58., which is to become a unit of the 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron. O. 









‘mittee 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


64 YEARS IN ONE COTTON MILL 


deernulionds News 


Miss Julia Hanlon, aged 71, who entered 


Wamsutta Cotton Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., in 1865 and is still at work there. 
She was awarded the New Bedford 
Chamber of Commerce prize for em- 
ploye longest in continuous service of 
one manufacturing plant. 


William W. Ollendorff, president and 
treasurer of the Bellingham Woolen 
Co., North Bellingham, Mass., has been 
elected chairman of the special com- 
mission on fire prevention created at the 


last session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. 

Sidney Ingham, safety engineer for 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, 


has been appointed chairman of a com- 
work 


to on highway safety in 
that town. 
F. G. Hollis, Bennettsville, S. C., is 


planning the establishment of a seamless 


hosiery mill, it is understood. The pro- 
posed industry will be housed in the 
large Hollis building, which is located 


between the tracks of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and the Bennettsville & 
Cheraw Railroad. 


Ray C. Collier, Elizabethville, Pa., has 
sold his local hosiery mill, heretofore 
operated for A. R. Kreider, Annville, 
Pa., to the Capitol Dress Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., and it will be used in the 
future for another line of manufacture. 


Tohn H. McIlroy and Mrs. Mcllroy 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary at their home in Lewiston, Me., 
on Aug. 19, with a dinner party. In 
early life Mr. McIlroy, with his father, 
established the Annabessacook Mills at 
North Monmouth, Maine. and in 1902 
he became sole owner of these mills. 
In 1911 the mills were sold to the Win- 
throp Mills Co. R. Crawford Mcllroy, 
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a son of the couple, is now agent of 
the Winthrop Mills. In 1912 Mr. Mce- 
Ilroy purchased the Winthrop Light & 
Power Co., which he retained until 1920. 
He is now president of the Lewiston, 
Greene & Monmouth Telephone Co., a 
director of the Augusta Trust Co. and a 
stockholder of the Winthrop Mills. 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., was a speaker at the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Mass., on 
Aug. 24. 


Edward D. McLaughlin, of Anniston, 
Ala., has been appointed assistant trade 
commissioner to Havana, Cuba, succeed- 
ing O. R. Strackbein, of Texas, who 
has been transferred to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 


F. A. Stewart, for the last year con- 
nected with the development department 
of the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
previous to that, with the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers Association, has been 
appointed secretary-manager the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona-New Mexico Cotton 
Growers Association, with headquarters 
in the Cotton Exchange Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Harry Sheldon Rosselle, of New York 
and Mrs. Mayme Moore Sifford, of 
Statesville, N. C., were married in the 
latter city, on Aug. 17. The bridegroom 
is vice-president of the Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co., of New York, and 
Greensboro, N. C., and is also director 
in a number of southern cotton mills. 
Mrs. Rosselle is a writer of some note. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosselle will sail on Aug. 
29 for a trip to the Orient. They will 
return in January when they will take 
up residence in New York. 


C. E. Hardies, formerly treasurer of 
the Van Brocklin & Stover Co., Amster- 


dam, N. Y., is a director in the new 
Hamilton County National Bank at 
Wells which opened for business last 
week. 

E. J. McMillan, vice-president and 


general manager of the Standard Knit- 
ting Mills. Knoxville, Tenn., was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Optimistic Club. his address dealing 
with the textile industry in the South. 


James B. Griffin has accepted a posi- 
tion as teaching fellow in the yarn manu- 
facturing department of the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Griffin is a grad- 
uate of N. C. State with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Textile Manu- 
facturing. 


George Gordon Osborne has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of knitting 
and designing at the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
N. C. Mr. Osborne is a graduate of 
the Lowell Textile Institute, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering. Upon graduation he was 
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Patent Applied For Trade Mark Registered 
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THE WORLD'S BEST DEGUMMING 
AND BLEACHING MEDIUM FOR 


SILK: COTTON RAYON 
BLANCOLIT “Big Six” 


Puts bleaching on a 6-hour schedule. 

Provides a uniform, pure white bleach. 

A rapid and thorough-going degumming agent 
Savings in labor, steam and kier ingredients ar< 


provided in the 6-hour bleaching made possible 
by Blancolit. 


oe 


BLANCOLIT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DR. JOHN C. WICHMANN 


ROBERT G. BARR 
President 


Manager 
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irded the medal given by the Na- 

11 Association of Cotton Manufac- 

turers to the member of his class who 

shown the highest proficiency in his 
for four years. 


WOrkK 


Pp. C. Furbeck, for many years sales 
manager of the Union Mills, St. Johns- 
ille, N. Y., has resigned to take a simi- 
lar position with the Underwrap Rayon 
Co., of Lowell. He will act as sales 
representative for the firm in New York 
State and adjacent territory. 


H. Y. MacNeil, general manager of 
the Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., 
has been elected president of a newly 
organized Kiwanis Club at that place. 


Vernon L. King, plant manager for 
the seamless hosiery department of the 
Cooper Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala., for 
the last eight years has resigned that 
position. He has not announced his 
plans for the future. 


C. A. Mathews, general manager of 
the Chatham Mills, Inc., manufacturers 
of cotton and_= silk labels, Pittsboro, 
N. C., was recently elected a member of 
the town altermen. 


L. W. Jackson has been appointed 
general sales manager of Palmer Broth- 
ers Co., New London, Conn., manufac- 
turers of comfortables. For the last 
three vears he has been in charge of 
the company’s western interests with 
offices in Chicago. After Oct. 1 his 
headquarters will be at 230 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Luther Brown, manager of Bates and 
Innes, Ltd., Carleton Place, Ont., has 
resigned from his position. 


John W. Stevenson, former agent of 
the Fulton (N. Y.) Mills of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., and now owner of the 
Oswego County Bus Lines, who served 
is mayor of Fulton, has filed his petition 
in the race for the Republican nomina- 
tion for mayor in the November elec- 


Ions 


C. G. Voss, Jr., has resigned as super- 
intendent of the night weaving depart- 
ment of the Bloomfield Mfg. Co., States- 

lle, N.C. 


I. W. Curtis, who for the last five 

ears has been associated with the 
arp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
tour years as superintendent and for 
e last vear as treasurer, has resigned 
become superintendent of the Green- 
Igh Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. Mrs. Lena 

!. Rigby, has been appointed successor 
Mr. Curtis. 


Richard Russell has been appointed 
erintendent of weaving at the Non- 
tt Mills, New Bedford, Mass., at 
ch plant looms are to be installed in 
near future. Mr. Russell was for- 
lv superintendent of weaving at the 
‘thmouth Mill in New Bedford, re- 
ing at the end of 1927 to accept a 


ilar position with the Aldrich 
hers mill at Moosup, Conn. 
R. D. Sloan has been promoted to 


erintendent of the National mill of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. at 
sville, Ga. C. B. Bennett, whom Mr. 
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Sloan succeeds, has been transferred to 
the Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Ala. 


J. B. Dobbins, formerly superintendent 
of the National Yarn & Processing Co., 
Rossville, Ga., is now with the Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., of Chattanooga. 


Webster E. Plaisted, has concluded 
his duties as superintendent of the Roch- 
dale (Mass.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., to assume the superinten- 
dency of the woolen division of the 
Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass. He 
will assume his new duties about the 
middle of September following a month's 
vacation. 


F. M. Willett of Providence, R. lL., 
who will be superintendent of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co., 
has arrived in Rock Hill to take up his 


duties. He will supervise the installa- 
tion of machinery in the $2,000,000 
plant, which will begin in the near 
future. He expects the plant to be in 


operation by the new year. 


/ 
_ L. L. Long has been appointed super- 
intendent of the carding department of 
the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Arthur Hoffman is now associated 
with the Eastern Hosiery Mills, Ltd., 
Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada, in charge 
of their full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turing. Mr. Hoffman was formerly with 
Onyx Hosiery, Inc., Passaic, N. J. and 
Brilliant Silk Hosiery Mills, Bloomfield, 
a 


G. H. Parker, former overseer of spin- 
ning and spooling at the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga., has become overseer 
of spinning, spooling, twisting, winding 
and reeling at the Crown plant of the 
sibb Mfg. Co. 


F. A. Brown, head of the finishing 
department, Talbot Mills, North Bil- 
lerica, has resigned, and Reinhard Born, 
formerly with L. W. Packard & Co. of 
Ashland, N. H., has been appointed to 
succeed him. 


Samuel Wilkinson, for 22 years fore- 
man of the weaving department of the 
Maine Alpaca Mills, Sanford, Me., has 
resigned. He was presented with a gold 
watch by the workers in his department. 


J. S. Neely is the new overseer of 
dyeing at the plant of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Succeeds R. Schwarzenbach 


Head of Parent Firm in Switzerland 
Heads American House 


Dr. Alfred Schwarzenbach, president 
of the Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Unter- 
nehmungen der Textil-Industrie, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, has been elected 
president of Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
Co., silk manufacturers, to succeed his 
brother, Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach, 
who died recently. The Swiss company 
is the parent company of Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co. Dr. Schwarzenbach 
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Dr. Alfred Schwarzenbach 


is widely known in the silk industry, 
both in Switzerland and in this coun- 
try; he is thoroughly familiar with the 
American end of the business, having 
made many trips to this country. He is 
a grandson of the founder of the busi- 
ness. 

Dr. Schwarzenbach was born in 
Switzerland about 51 years ago. He was 
graduated from the University of Leip- 
sig, where he later received his LLD. 
He has been at the head of the Swiss 
silk firm for more than 20 years. Be- 
sides his silk interests, he also has 
numerous financial and industrial affili- 
ations in Switzerland. 

He came to the United States imme- 
diately on hearing of his brother’s ill- 
ness and assumed temporary control of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., pending 
his election to the presidency. It was 
stated by an official of the American 
firm that the new president would spend 
about half his time in this country. 

Simultaneously with the election of 
Dr. Schwarzenbach as president of the 
company, two other officers of the firm 
were elected to the board. These are 
Stephen A. Walser first vice-president 
and Otto Froelicher second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Election of H. Ruegg, Sr., to the post 
of honorary vice-president, followed 
acceptance of Mr. Ruegg’s resignation 
as a director of the company. | Mr. 
Ruegg has been connected with the firm 
for more than 40 years. 


With the new elections, the board 
now stands: George Whitefield Betts 
Jr., W. Bindschaedler, Mr. Froelicher, 


and Mr. Walser. 

the effect that the 
business would be continued substan- 
tially as heretofore, and that no fur- 
ther changes in management were con- 
templated was made by Dr. Schwarzen- 
bach following his election. 


Dr. Schwarzenbach 
A statement to 
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teners, Dyeing and Finishing Oils. 
All Animal and Vegetable Oils, 


Greases and Compounds. 


Let our Chemists advise you 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRODUCT IS NO MORE RELIABLE THAN ITS MAKER 


TEXTILE OILS 
—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All 
Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Sof- 


Rohm “8 Haas Company 


INCORPORATED 


~ 


Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 

















We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous‘Sodium Hydrosul- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 
and for Stripping. Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 
Formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form- P¢€? requiring very little acid. 

aldehyde, for discharge printing. Indopon W—Indigo Discharge Assistant. 






FACTORIES 
Bristol and Bridesburg, Pennsylvania 






Office 











7th and Locust BRANCHES 
Sts. Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Bakelite Steaming Bobbins 


Claimed Smooth, Durable, 
Voisture-Proof, and Non- 


Corrodible 
Bakelite steaming bobbins for silk— 
claimed to be impervious to dyes, mois- 
ture, or steam—have been placed on the 


market by the Northern Industrial 
Chemical Co., 11 Elkins St., Boston, 
Mass. They are molded in two identi- 


cally shaped parts, which are fastened 
together with three brass bolts. Out- 
oi-line joining prevents any difficulty in 
obtaining good winding. Grooves ex- 
tending from holes in the center of the 
barrel to the heads serve to conduct the 





issembled Bakelite 
Steaming Bobbin 
for Silk 





Bakelite Bobbin Unassembled 









NeW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


steam the length of the bobbin. The 
grooves of one part are staggered 
against those of the other. It is claimed 
that the bobbins are strong and durable; 
that the smooth finish cannot score, 
roughen, or deteriorate; and that the 
ends are shock-proof. 


Texrope Drives 


From 2 to 100 Hp. in Ratios 
from 1:1 to 7:1 


The Allis-Chalmers ‘Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces that it has ex- 
tended its line of stock Texrope drives 
to embrace a range from 2 to 100 hp. in 
ratios from 1:1 to 7:1. Now 83 dif- 
ferent ratios for each horse-power rating 
within the range mentioned are available 
for immedate shipment. 


Gas-Engine-Driven Welder 


Idling Device Reduces Speed when 
Welding Ceases 

The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio, has recently introduced to the 

trade a new model of gas-engine-driven 





Improved Gas-Engine-Driven Welder 
with Covers Removed 


welder for use where electric power is 
not available. The new model welder is 
of 200 amperes N.E.M.A. rating, and is 
powered by a 4-cylinder Waukesha en- 
gine, operating at 1,500 r.p.m. 

The latest improvements which are 
featured in the new improved models of 
Lincoln gas-engine-driven welders are 
included in this new model. An auto- 
matic idling device is incorporated 
which automatically reduces the speed of 
the gas engine when welding operations 
cease and automatically accelerates the 
engine to proper speed as soon as weld- 
ing is started. It is estimated that this 
automatic idling device will reduce fuel 
consumption approximately 25%, as well 
as considerably reduce wear in the welder 
and permit longer life of the equipment. 

Another feature of the new welder is 
complete protection of the machinery 
afforded by a welded steel canopy, which 
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totally encloses the outfit. Unified con- 
trol, a feature of all new improved 
“Stable-Arc” welders, is also incorpo- 
rated in this new model. Operating con- 
trols are enclosed in a ventilated steel 
cabinet. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


EXTRACTOR and cotton cleaner, Burr. 
1,724,943. F. Lane, Elk City, Okla. 
Assigned one-third to Elk Mfg. Co., Elk 
City, Okla., and one-third ‘to J. D. Gar- 
nett, Elk City, Okla. 


GINNING cotton. 1,725,268. W. L. Han- 
cock, Dallas, Texas. Assigned to The 
Murray Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Hepp_e frame. 1,725,004. J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Elkins Park, Pa. Assigned to 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machine. 1,725,150. G. W. 
Lindley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,722,275. 


H. E. Houseman, Wilmington, Del. As- 
signed to Standard-Trump Bros. Machine 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Looms, Harness stop motion for. 1,725,668. 
W. H. Nix, Greensboro, N. C. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

SILK filament and making same, Artificial. 
1,725,742. J. A. Singmaster, Bronxville, 
Neo, 

TENSIONING device for 
threading loom shuttles. 1,725,621. H. A. 
Davis, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Vat for washing fiber material and the 
like wound on bobbins. 1,725,045. W. 
Althoff, Bockenem - on - the - Harz, Ger- 


automatically 


many. 
W ARPER-driving mechanism. 1,725,736. 
H. A. Leonard, Hopedale, Mass. As- 


signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
PRESSER for roving-frame flyers. 1,724,777. 
J. W. Redfern,: Fall River, Mass. 


SHUTTLE threader and thread tensioner. 
1,724,790. L. A. Cadoret, Pawtucket, 
red. 


Support for loom bobbins, Yielding. 1,724,- 
256. A. J. Chevrette and K. J. Unwin, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Support for ring travelers. 1,724,471. G. 
H. Gilligan, Providence, R. I. Assigned 
to U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
RR; T, 

TENSION bracket for whip rollers. 
631. F. Winters, Paterson, N. J. 

Twist controlling device for t:visting and 


1,724,- 


winding machines. 1,724,200. C. W. 
Hubbard, Weston, Mass. 

YARN conditioning mechanism. 1,724,230. 
F. E. Struve, Philadelphia, Pa. As- 


signed to Textile Machine Works, Wy- 
omissing, Pa. 

YARNS or fabrics composed wholly or in 
part ot viscose in the sulphur state, Ob- 
taining luster and matte effects on. 
1,724,375. F. Scholefield and N. Denner, 
Walkden, England. Assigned to Burgess 
Ledward & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

YARN, Spotting. 1,724,015. W. N. Gere, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Assigned to Eclipse 
Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira Heights, 
We Ys 
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CHEMICALS 


for 
TEXTILE PRINTING 





ACETINE 
ALSATEEN 
HYDROGUM 
TEXTILE GUMS 
LEUCOTROPE W. 


HYDROSULPHITE C.W. 


for discharge printing 
on tin weighted silks 


HYDROSULPHITE A.W.C. 


for discharge printing 
and stripping 


GUMS 
Arabic, Tragacanth, Karaya 


LUPOGU re LUPOSOL 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
g£ 


a 





JACQUES WOLF &CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC N.¢J. 


WAREHOUSES 
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Starch 





400 MILL 
500 MILL 


FAMOUS N 
C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


















HESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 

and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 


17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 


New York City 
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Manufacture of Fish Lines 
Technical Editor : 

In the manufacture of fish lines, silks 
are braided and impregnated with water- 
insoluble substances. We understand that 
aiter this a glue or gelatin solution is put 
n to give them a high luster, and after 
they are completely manufactured, coiled, 
and finished, they are treated by some 
method to make the glues or gelatin in- 
soluble. We imagine this is a gas treat- 
ment. If you have any suggestions as to 
methods of waterproofing the glues, or 
could give us any further sources of in- 
formation, we would appreciate it very 
much. (6905) 


The best grades of silk fishing lines 
are reeled into skeins or hanks after 
braiding, and immersed in linseed oil. 
Boiled or raw oil may be used. During 
the immersion (the period of which 
should be determined by processing a 
small sample, as oils and silks both 
iry) the material should be closely 

‘hed, as it will heat up and is apt 
he burned beyond recovery. 

\Vhen sufficiently impregnated, the 
hanks may be hung over the oil tank and 
lowed to drip for a while. They are 
hen wound on a reel constructed of 
ultry netting or similar material. 
Vhen thoroughly dry the line is run 
etween a pair of stiff brushes in order 
to remove any lumps of oil that may 

e formed. 

t the lines are subjected to several 
egnations of varnish. Holland’s 
ngl varnish may be used with ex 
ellent results, or a brand named, or put 
| Wylie. The varnish may be 
ned to a consistency commensurate 
the number of applications to be 


irnish is applied by running the 

ler a roller that is submerged 

juid. As the fish line is drawn 

the varnish, it may be threaded 

ugh a pinhole previously made in a 
ength of rubber, such as a discarded 
utomobile inner tube. This is to re- 
ny excess varnish. The material 

run onto the poultry netting 


gain and thoroughly dried before being 
SIV second application. The more 


tions made, the thinner the var- 
ould be and the better the re- 
ilso, of course, the more expen- 
finished product. 


UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


consists of a 50-50 composition of wax 


and pitch. Application is made in the 
same manner as with the varnish. Glues 
and gelatins (which are practically the 
same) are not generally water-resistant ; 
and we have no knowledge of a gas 


treatment of any kind. 
* * *” 


Iodine and Sulphuric-Acid Test 
for Identifying Rayons 


Technical Editor: 

I understand that sulphuric acid com- 
bined with concentrated iodine is used to 
test different kinds of rayon. Can you tell 
me in what proportion these two liquids are 
to be mixed? (6911) 

The iodine and sulphuric acid reagent, 
freshly prepared for each test, is made 
up as follows: 

Solution A 


Potassium iodide 


Water 


Iodine crystals enough to saturate the 
above solution at room temperature. 
This is assured by adding more iodine 
than will dissolve after 5 min. stirring. 
This is the “concentrated iodine.” Pour 
off the solution from the crystals and 
add an equal volume of water. 

Solution B is 95% sulphuric acid. 

When making a test, take equal vol- 
umes of solutions 4 and B, always add 
ing B to A, slowly with stirring. Avoid 
metal containers. 

Ravons free from starches or dextrins 
are supposed to react about as follows 


l gram 
25 grams 


when treated with the reagent on a 
glass: Viscose type, blue; acetate (un- 


modified), yellow; nitro, violet; and 


cuprammonium, light blue. 


Tin-Weighting Silk for Knitting 


Technical Editor : 

Organzine fine silk is being tin-weighted 
to 26 oz. by the usual tin-phosphate method 
(four rounds tin bath with final silicate 
bath), taking all the customary precau 
tions in regard to washing off, composition 
of baths, etc. The silk is dyed in the boil- 
off with basic and acid colors, and finally 
scrooped with sulphuric acid. The com 
plaint is that the silk is too harsh for the 
knitting machines, and yet the scroop is 
not sufficiently lasting. Added to this the 
life of the silk is comparatively short. Can 
you give me some advice concerning my 
difficulty ? (6910) 


é.., 


above are a bit misleading. It is first 
stated that the organzine is weighted 
to 26 oz., according to the usual meth- 
ods. Then the statement is made that 
the silk is dyed in the boil-off with basic 
and acid colors. You certainly would 
not want to dye in the boil-off bath with 
acid colors. Acid dyes have a peculiar- 
ity of not wanting to go on to the silk 
in the boil-off bath. We take it that 
the above is a slip of the pen and what 
is really meant is about as follows: The 
silk skeins are first boiled-off and then 
the silk is weighted to 26 oz., killed and 
rinsed, and then dyed in probably a new 
weak soap liquor with basic dyes or neu- 
tral-dyeing acid colors and given a final 
scroop with sulphuric acid. From here 
on we take it that there are three prob- 
lems: First, the silk is harsh and dry 
and heats up the knitting needles; sec- 
ond, the scroop is not permanent; and 
third, the silk is tender and breaks 
easily. 

We consider that 26-0z. weighting on 
organzine is a bit too heavy for this sort 
of a thread. The twist in organzine will 
not stand the swelling caused by a 26-0z. 
weighting. This amount of weighting 
might be safe for a loose tram thread, 
but it is a bit dangerous for organzine. 
A 20- to 22-0z. weighting should be the 
limit for organzine threads. 

The statement is made that in the 
weighting operation “all the customary 
precautions in regard to washing off, 
composition of baths, ete., are taken.” 
[It is difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments when you end up with tender silk. 
If all precautions are taken, we should 
say that 26-0z. weighted organzine 
should last from six months to a year 
without showing tender places. 

Without knowing any of the particu- 
lars, our suggestions to overcome the 
three faults mentioned are as follows: 
After the silk skeins are taken from the 
silicate bath and given two warm 
waters, three turns in each, make up a 
bath containing 20% olive-oil soap, fig- 
ured on the gum weight of the original 
silk; 2% olive oil; and 2% sal soda. 
You should boil up the olive oil and the 
sal soda together with a little soap to 
make a creamy emulsion, and then add 
this hot emulsion to the soap bath. This 
whole bath is called a “killing.” The 
temperature of this bath should be about 





eaper impregnating compound At the outset, the statements used 150° F. for organzine, and the silk 
? In s department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to those seeking information on technical subjects will not be 
the | of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- disclosed. 
welVe om any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. Inquiries If the question is not of general interest to textile readers ana 
shou ive tne fullest information and data possible. In the case involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
of d ‘ge to material, a sample should be sent. In this way be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
answ can be given which will be of immediate technical value is incurred. 
to u orrespondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
Pertair ing to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
of tr gement, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as quest that the name be withheld. 
a5 timate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
— accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for to the Technical Editor, TExTILE WorLbD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 


nm, but 





as an evidence of good faith. 
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Half an hour saved 
in processing every 
100 Ib. of hose 


ke hours formerly were required to proc- 
ess every hundred pounds of silk and rayon 
hose at a certain southern mill. But now, by 
adding Oakite to the sulphonated oil used in 
the boil-off, one process operation has been 
eliminated entirely and a full half hour cut 
from the time required. More than that, re- 
dyes have been appreciably reduced. 

The experience of this mill is typical of 
scores of others. Some decided improvement 

. Such as: time saved . . . elimination of 
soap spot troubles . . . better penetration of 
the dyestuff . . . almost invariably accompa- 
nies the use of Oakite in the wet finishing 
textiles. 

You incur no obligation by asking to have 
our nearest Service Man call and explain the 
improvements and savings Oakite can effect in 
your mill. A card to us will bring him. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. ¥ Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle Creek, 
Mich; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, 
O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, P.; Decatur, IIL; *Denver, Des Moines, 

*Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno‘ Cla.; *Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas: *Indian- 
apolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louisville, 

Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis 
*Moline, Ill; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.: Newburgh, N. Y.; New 
Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Oklahoma City, Okla 

*Omaha, Neb Oshkosh, Wis *Philadelphia, Phoenix, 

Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville .. Y.; Portland, Me 
*Portland, Ore Poughkeepsie, N Y Providence, 
Reading, Pa Richmond, Va *Rochester, N 

Rockford, Ill *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind 
Springfield, Mass *St Louis *St Paul 
Syracuse, N. ¥ *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton 
*Tulsa, Okla.;: Utica, N *Vancouver 
B. 4 Wichita, Kan Williamsport, 
Pa.; Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF. 
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For Bleaching 


You can boost the output from your kiers 
by using 


PENETROL 


for speeding up the action of the caustic. 
PENETROL when used in your wetting-out 
and boiling-out process will not only increase the 
length of the goods but will likewise impart the 
soft feel of quality. 


A pure white bleach results and the goods will 
not turn yellow. 


For Vat Color Work 


You can achieve better uniformity and expedite 
the coloring process by using 


HEVTEX 
VAT GUM 


A recent H & V development, made from speci- 
ally prepared Tapioca British Gum. Its use 
produces a marked improvement in your printing, 
by insuring better penetration; free flow; eas\ 
washing; and better color values. 

HEVTEX 


Why not investigate ? 


Because of its concentration is eX 
tremely economical. 
Try a sample bag in your plant. 


W rite for it today. 


PENETROL 
HEVO BRAND Products 


Kier Oil 

Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Label Gum 

Printing Gum 

No. 245 Scouring Oil 
Hevtex Vat Gum 


Half Refined Tartar 
Starch 

Scouring Oil 
Printing Gum C 
Turkey Red Oils 


: Selling Agents for New England Selling Agents 
§ HERRICK-VOIGT CHEMICAL WATSON-PARK COMPANY 
CORP 470 Atlantic Ave., Bosto: 
Factory Bayonne, N. J 
Western Selling Agents 
S. J. HEFTI & SONS 
120 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. 


HERRICKe VOIGT 


99 JOHN ST’NEW YORK 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


a 
should be worked slowly in this bath for 
one hour. That is, give three turns on 


and then turn about 


every ten minutes. 

[his soap bath should be lively the 
whole time. If the soap breaks down, 
it is a sign that not enough soap has 
heen added. The heavier the weighting, 
the stronger the soap should be. If the 
sap bath is clean, the silk skeins can 
then be cooled off, extracted, and dried 
without too much heat. The _ skeins 
should then be in excellent condition for 
winding and knitting. There should be 
enough oil and soap left on the threads 
to properly lubricate them and prevent 
the knitting needles from heating up. 

If it is desired to dye the skeins before 
knitting, give one warm rinse out of the 
sap killing bath, make up the dyebath 
with a small amount of new soap, add 
the basic dyes to shade, and work the 
a low temperature, raising the 
temperature gradually to exhaust the 


the set-in, once 


silk at 


hath. For light shades, no rinse is nec- 
essary. Let the batch go right out of 


the dye liquor (soap), for the soap will 
help the winding qualities; and, if the 


sik is clean, it will have a_ natural 
roop of its own. 
* * 


Variations in Full-Fashioned 
Foot and Leg 


‘hnical Editor : 

We are enclosing several pairs of stock- 
ngs made on our new machines. We are 
aving considerable trouble with the varia- 
tien in the foot and leg. Can you tell us 
vhat causes this and how it can be elimi- 
ted? We use 33 turns for twist and the 
hest grade of silk we can buy. For a while 
used a conditioning room to moisten the 

hut we are now backwinding over a 
lution. Which method do you think is 

\ny other information you can give 

will be greatly appreciated. (6917) 
Upon carefully examining the hose 
submitted we notice three legs are from 


ne machine and two from two other 
achines, whereas the feet seem to be 
lour trom one footer and one from an- 
ther. It would appear that your leg- 
fore 


g ire not making the fabric of one 
general stiffness; i.e., they are not put- 
ting in the same courses per inch con- 
‘istently. The footers are apparently 
ehaving likewise. Hence you are get- 
his difficulty in matching. 


The “dry” knitting seems to be due 
to the silk remaining in the machine too 
‘mg, or to its not being kept in damp 
2OXes, or to some similar cause. A good 
‘dea Is to wind only sufficient on a bob- 
ym or cone to last the knitter one day, 
Which will cause the silk to be used up 
hefore it is dry. 


One instep is very much too tight. 


Causing a very bad match for the leg, 
and the cause is most likely the rag, 
wick, or whatever is used for tension in 
knittiy making too great a tension and 
fausine this tight condition. 

_ the most practical thing to do would 
Ye to have the leggers and footers num- 
“vd a set coming off the machine, and 
Nave 


em counted and measured, etc. 


Then each section should be gone over 
in order to make even work, which is 
by far the greatest need shown by the 
samples. Much of the fabric is really 
beautiful, which indicates that the wind- 
ing and the solution are satisfactory. 
Tight fabric will make a short stocking, 
which will absorb the tension from the 
roller, causing the long (uneven) stock- 
ings to hang limp on the machine and 
be unable to knock over clear. This 
produces sleaziness and an unsightly 
appearance, whereas an even set all re- 
ceiving the same “pull” will be clear and 
beautiful, as are the good parts of the 
fabric in these hose. 

A good way to decide whether the 
trouble is with the silk or the machine 
is to notice a loose and a tight hose, 
change the silk across, and see whether 
the loose hose is still loose with the 
tight silk, and vice versa. We very 
much doubt that the trouble is caused by 
the silk itself, it appearing to be almost 
entirely due to uneven knitting and dry- 
ness of the silk. 

* * * 


Philippino Khaki 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me information as to the 
type of dye and the methods used in dyeing 
Philippino khaki? This is a cloth im- 
ported from the Philippines and is sup- 
posed to be dyed there. (6915) 

The custom in such countries as the 
Philippines is to steep the cotton cloth 
in a bath made from iron-bearing earths 
and vegetable acids and later to wash 
in an alkaline solution, thus making a 
variety of the common iron buff, which 
is of course very fast to both light and 
washing, but not to acids. During the 
war the Japanese imported large quanti- 
ties of Para-phenylene-diamine, which 
was used by them, and other Oriental 
countries, for producing a drab or khaki 
shade on both cotton and silk. The 
goods were simply soaked in a solution, 
wrung out, and aired; and the simple 
oxidation of the base formed a_ fast 
color, related to aniline black. It is 
probable that the Philippinos use one 


ot the above methods. 
* * * 


Dyeing with Vat Colors 
in Slasher 


Technical Editor : 

Will you please inform me if you have 
heard of anyone dyeing vat colors on gray 
warps behind the slasher; that is, dyeing 
and sizing in one run through the slasher ? 

(6918) 

We have never heard of anyone dye- 
ing with vat colors and slashing in one 
operation, and we do not think that it is 
feasible. In the first place the boiling- 
out, dyeing, and rinsing of vat colors 
would require a machine so long that it 
would be cumbersome, to say nothing of 
the difficulty of keeping the ends sepa- 
rate and tyeing in broken ends. Then, 
too, the alkalinity of vat colors in the 
dyebath is so great that, if the color, 
size, and other chemicals were in the 
same bath, there would be no end of 
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trouble in keeping the size box from 
frothing and lathering. The excess of 
chemicals would seriously affect the con- 
sistency of the size. 

Several concerns apply color to the 
size bath as a tint for identification pur- 
poses only. In this case direct-cotton 
colors are used. 

Some concerns dye warps on a beam 
with vat colors, and, after the warp is 
rinsed, partially dry it and then size it 
by running it through the slasher wet. 
This creates a problem in making the 
size concentrated enough to take care 
of the dilution from the wet beam and 
at the same time not so stiff that pene- 
tration of the size mixture will not be 
sufficient to secure a perfect bond of the 
size. This problem can be overcome by 
a little experience, however. 
Stripping Plush Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly advise us if there is any 
chemical that can be secured that will draw 
the color from material like the sample 
enclosed? We are very desirous of get- 
ting in touch with someone who manufac- 
tures this kind of chemical, and if you can 
give us any information in regard to same, 
we will appreciate it very much. (6903) 

The fabric in question has been dyed 
with a surphur dye, is fast to hot alka- 
line baths, and, while temporarily decol- 
orized by hydrosulphites, will regain 
much of its color by re-oxidation. The 
coloring matter is quite readily de- 
stroyed by chlorine, and the fabric may 
be stripped of its color by a treatment 
with a moderately strong bath of hypo- 
chlorite of soda (3 to 4° Tw.) at about 
100° F. Another method would be to 
immerse the fabric in a bath containing 
about 5% Aktivin and raise the tem- 
perature to boiling. 

In both cases it is necessary to rinse 
well, sour, and treat with an antichlor 
bath of hyposulphite or bisulphite of 
soda to remove the last traces of chlo- 
rine and prevent any possibility of any 
chlorine which remains in the goods 
from acting on the subsequent dyeing. 
The only difficulty in chlorine stripping 
is the liability of getting an uneven 
strip. This can best be avoided by tak- 
ing more time and bringing up the tem- 
perature slowly or adding the stripping 
material in several portions so that all 
parts of the goods will have a chance 
to be acted upon before its strength is 
exhausted. By observing these precau- 
tions you will have no difficulty in re- 
ducing the deep-colored fabric to a pale 
cream color, without any damage to its 
quality. 





Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., with the exception of the rayon 
department, closed on Friday, Aug. 16, 
and will reopen Tuesday, Sept. 3. More 
than 10,000 operatives are affected by the 
annual summer shut down. At present 
there are 10,500 men and women on the 
payroll. Four hundred of them are in 
the rayon department, which will con- 
tinue to operate 24 hours a day. 
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FANCO 


SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


QD 


Unexcelled for 


Penetration 
Leveling 
Emulsifying 
Degumming 
Made From Hercules Pine Oil 


On 


W.F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLES Le ee 


ARKANSAS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS and SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL and COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


A A 
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President Vice-Pres. & Treas | 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 
Soluble Oil, Soap 


and Every Known Material from every part 
of the World for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties 

for SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING and 

WEIGHTING COTTON, WOOLEN #§$and 
WORSTED FABRICS 


Combining the latest European and American methods 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING or FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining 
—secuiso—— any DESIRED FINISH on 


ONSTMLOGe any fabric cheerfully given. 


Cowcatcher or Caboose? 


OME men are like the caboose—always the last 


to get anything or anywhere—and they wonder 
how it is that others like the cowcatcher are always 
first everywhere— 


It’s just a difference of ‘‘striking out for yourself” 
or ‘‘being led along by others.” 


Take the matter of reading TExTILE WorLp. Why 
wait for everyone else to have finished with the copy 
before you get it? Why not have a copy of your 
own sent to your house each week—there to be read 
at your leisure as soon as and whenever you want 
to read it? 


You'll find it pays to be up on the cowcatcher instead 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., 
ifacturers of cotton duck, wrapping 


twine varns, ete., recently installed 14 
additional cards. 

The Kendall Co., Boston, Mass., which 
has southern plants in North and South 
Carolina, and which had put on an ex- 
pansion program in a number of its 
plants, announced that $40,000 will be 
spent in improvements at the Thrift 
Mill, at Paw Creek, N. C. The contract 


for this work has been awarded to the 
Southeastern Construction Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


*United Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., a new company, 
which recently took over the Langley 
Mills, at Langley, S. C.; the Aiken Mills, 
at Bath, S. C., and the Seminole Mills, 
at Clearwater, S. C., will construct a 
print works and finishing plant at Clear- 
water, with a capacity of 1,500,000 yards 
weekly, according to Charles T. Main, 
Inc.. Boston, engineers for the com- 
pany’s projects. The main building will 
be 328x134 ft., two stories high, with a 
-story warehouse, 200x100 ft. <A 
hlter plant is also being constructed for 
a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons daily. 
Power facilities are being increased at 
he Seminole Mill by the addition of 
1,500 boiler horsepower to take care of 
the mill and print works. Machinery in 
the mill is being rearranged and about 
6,000 spindles added, while provision is 
made for approximately 10,000 

uare feet of additional floor space. 
\lachinery is being rearranged in the 

ugley Mills and an elevator tower is 
ng built. Approximately 9,000 spin- 
les will be added and the type of pro- 
ion changed. An extension 115x85 
one and two stories high, respec- 

ely, is being made to the Aiken mill 
the machinery is being rearranged. 
Gallivan Construction Co., Green- 

S. C., has contract for the con- 
ruction of buildings for the finishing 

t and the extension of the Aiken and 
Seminole mills. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co. of Lowell, Mass., 
een granted a building permit for 
construction of an addition to the 
ge building of the plant on Dutton 

Street, Lowell. The new addition will 
$6,500 and will be erected by the 
ling crew connected with the plant. 


three 


Ti 2 


Walcott-Campbell Spinning Co., Gulf- 
rt, Miss., awarded the following con- 
racts on its new plant totaling $38,500: 
Sprinkler system, Ledew Casey Engi- 
ring Co., New Orleans, La., $11,227; 
ng and water mains, Hamilton 
Gulfport, $12,273; electric wiring, 
s Electric Co., Gulfport, $15,000. 
-two motors will be installed in the 

it is stated. 


-osciusko (Miss.) Cotton Mills has 
d machinery to double its capacity. 
company has also added a modern 
ent factory to its plant. 


licates previous mention of project. 











MILL NEWS 


> 


Darlington Fabrics Corp., Newton, 
N. J. (formerly the Mazuy‘ Mills, Inc.), 
is Carrying out an expansion program 
at its branch mill at Charlotte, N. C., in 
addition to similar work now under way 
at the Newton mill, and will provide 
facilities at the Charlotte mill for in- 
creased working force; additional equip- 
ment will be installed. 


Chatham Mills, Inc., Pittsboro, N. C., 
manutacturers of woven cotton and silk 
labels, has recently enlarged its plant by 
the erection of an annex 50x120 ft. The 
plant originally had 32 looms, and the 
new addition brings the equipment up to 
60 looms, which will require an increase 
of the number of employes from 70 to 
90, it is said. 


Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C., are 
erecting an addition to the main build- 
ing, 40x120 ft., which will increase the 
capacity of the carding department of 
the plant approximately 50%. A com- 
plete sewerage system is being installed 
in the Gluck village, which includes 
bathrooms for all of the houses, cost- 
ing approximately $15,000. 


Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills will 
erect an addition, four stories, 52x103 
ft., the plans for which have _ been 
prepared by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. On Aug. 28, from the Spar- 
tanburg offices of the engineers con- 
tract for construction will be _ let. 
Construction will be of steel, concrete 
and brick. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has work well under way 
upon a new machine shop here. T. H. 
McKinney, vice-president and general 
manager, announced that the company 
is spending about $50,000 on the new 
shop including building and equipment. 
It is the plan of the big spinning and 
mercerizing concern to do repairing and 
parts work for all three of its plants at 
the new consolidated shop. The shop 
is in Ridgedale adjoining the Standard- 
Coosa plants at that point. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Saratoga-Victory Mills Co., Gunters- 
ville, Ala., now has its new plant in full 
operation, employing 275 persons. It is 
a sister mill to the one at Albertville and 
manufactures linings, dress goods and 
handkerchief cloth of combed yarns, 
Francis Lynch is treasurer and general 
manager and A. F. Burton is assistant. 
A. E. McCormick is superintendent of 
the establishment. 


Beaver-Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga., 
are having all the operatives’ homes in 
their mill village covered with asphalt 
shingles. 


Valway Rug Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
are manufacturing a new line of bleached 
cotton chenille bath mats, face towels, 
bath towels and face cloths under the 
trade name “Tris.”’ Cannon Mills, Inc., 
have been appointed selling agents for 
this line. 


is the name 


operate the 
Yarn Mills, 


Superior Yarn Mills, Inc., 
of.the company that will 
consolidated Superior 
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Monbo, N. C., and Tuckaseegee Spin- 
ning Mills, Mt. Holly, according to 
Charlotte, N. C., advices. Announce- 
ment of the merger was made recently. 
R. L. Stowe, of Belmont, N. C., official 
of the Lineberger-Stowe group of mills, 
who has been president of the Superior 
Yarn Mills, will continue in that ca- 
pacity. 


*C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., with mills at 
Dallas, McKinney and Waco, Tex., and 
subsidiary plants at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, and Chattanooga, Tenn., which 
was placed in the hands of a receiver 


Feb. 22, has had plans for reorganiza- 
tion formulated. Assets of the bank- 
rupt company will be transferred to a 


new corporation to be known as the 
Texas Textile Mills, Inc., Sept. 2, ac- 
cording to reports, and the sale will be 
subject to confirmation by the District 
Court at a hearing set fur Sept. 7. R. L. 
Thornton, president of the Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Co. of Texas, of Dallas, 
has been acting as receiver and operat- 
ing the plants which have a total of 
approximately 43,000 spindles and em- 
ploy around 1,000 operatives. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Olson Rug Co., Chicago, Ill., is push- 
ing construction of its new six-story mill 
addition, and the project is about two 
months ahead of erection schedule. The 
structure will be used for axminster rug 
and dye mill service, the latter to be 
located on the top floor, with glass roof- 
ing overhead, and is expected to be ready 
for service in the fall, instead of Jan. 1, 
next, as originally proposed. It is esti- 
mated to cost close to $2,000,000, with 
equipment. R. C. Wieboldt & Co., Chi- 
cago, are general contractors; F. E. 
Davidson, same city, is architect. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 
Mass., plans the immediate installation 
of new looms to allow fof an increase in 
production of goods. Additional help 
will also be required when the new ma- 
chinery is installed. The owner of the 
mills is Frederick Blackburn. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., which is installing new machinery 
in its new bleach house expects to have 
it in operation about Dec. 1. A Provi- 
dence (R. I.) company is installing the 
machinery. 


Fields Mfg. Co., Mouth of Wilson, 
Va., is erecting a dam over New River 
near their plant which will develop 270 
hp. The mill which has been in opera- 
tion for 45 years produces blankets, 
slasher cloth and clearer cloth and em- 
ploys 35 hands. 


Fact and Gossip 


Huntington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. depart- 
ment of William M. Lovering & Co., 
Inc., which has been shut down for sev- 


eral weeks has been placed on the 
market. 
Folwell, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. This 


is a company that has received charter 
of incorporation to manufacture and sell 
textiles, having a capital of $10,000. P. 


Donald Folwell, Merion, Pa., is the 
a 
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treasurer and W. H. Folwell, Merion, a 
sti holder. 


Hirst-Roger. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. A 
charter of incorporation has been 
granted this company, having a capital 
/ $5,000. It will manufacture, buy and 
sell and deal in carpets. Albert G. 
Bauer, 4451 Sherwood Road, is_ the 
treasurer. 


Andrew Y. Michie & Sons, Inc., Phil- 
whia, Pa. This is the name of a com- 
that has received a charter of in- 
corporation, having a capital of $175,000, 
and is an incorporation of the business 
that has been conducted as Andrew Y. 
\lichie at Howard and Berks Sts., where 
manufacture hair cloth. 


Puget Sound Woolen Mills, Kirkland, 
\Wash., will reopen on Sept. 1, the old 
Kirkland Woolen Mills held for a time 
by the Matzen interests. The plant has 
sold to R. B. Brown of Seattle, 
according to Fred W. Strang, president 
of the corporation. 


1de |} 


pali\ 
pa 


they 


} 
peen 


KNIT 


Vew Construction and Additions 


Alabama Mills, Inc., Decatur, Ala., 
1ew plant which is being completed here 
- the manufacture of hosiery, is being 
into operation gradually. All ma- 
chinery is expected to be operated night 


a day as fast as installation is com- 
leted. 


Benjamin Franklin Knitting Mills, 

San Francisco, Calif., have moved into 

new plant at 365 Fremont Street. 

have 16,600 sq.ft. of floor space on 

second floor, with the four walls en- 

ed in glass and four thousand square 

t skylight. The roof garden is ar- 

ved for rest rooms and recreation 

lities for the employes. The plant 

inutactures boys’ sweaters and men’s 
golf socks exclusively. 


East Blackstone Knitting Co., Black- 

ue, Mass., is planning rebuilding of 

ion of mill destroyed by fire, Aug. 

23, with loss reported in excess of $50,- 
including equipment and stock. 


Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
planning enlargements in their knit- 

null at Bangor, Pa., operated as the 
rling Silk Glove Co., to provide for 
employment of about 400 additional 
ratives, making a total working force 


Ste 


200 at the mill. Plans will be drawn 
early date. 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mo- 
k, N. Y., are making several im- 
vements to their local plant. The 
k includes extending the basement 


er part of the structure, and is being 
by Francis R. Edick, contractor. 
Duofold plant was the first site of 
old Mohawk Gas Light Co., or- 
ized in 1860. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, ac- 
ing to statement by D. P. Carey, 
sident, have ordered 16 45-gauge full- 
ioned hosiery machines to be in- 
d in the silk mill of the company. 


dicates previous mention of project. 





MILL NEWS — Continued 





Delivery will start the first of January. 
The mill now has 64 machiners in opera- 
tion, 14 having been installed this year. 


Riverside Hosiery Mills Inc., Haw 
River, N. C., is idle for a few days while 
installation is being made of new Scott 
& Williams knitting machines. 


Locke Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of infants’ fancy 
socks, are building an addition to their 
plant which will double the present size 
and capacity. It is expected the new 
structure will be completed within a few 
weeks. When machinery installations 
have been completed present production 
of 700 doz. per day will have been in- 
creased to 1,400 doz. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Hosiery Co. It is 
reported, that the plant is soon to re- 
ceive an additional shipment of hosiery 
machinery, which will increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


Jayef Co., Cedarburg, Wis., recently 
organized to operate a local knitting mill 
for hosiery manufacture, will be headed 
by Edgar N. Roth and’Palmer J. Wirth, 
both of Cedarburg. 


Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., suffered $10,000 damage recently 
when a sprinkler in the automatic fire 
extinguishing apparatus broke, flooding 
three floors, and wetting a large amount 
of stock stored on the floors. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Rossie Velvet Co., Mystic, Conn., has 
completed an enlargement to the boiler 
plant. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Silk Mills are 


said to be plz unning early award of gen- 


eral contract for one-story mill at 
Lebanon, Pa., for which bids recently 
were received, to be brick and rein- 
forced-concrete type. Edward C. Epple, 


44 Commerce St., 


architect. 


Newark, N. J., 1s 


Southern Silk Mills, Spring City, 
Tenn., capitalized at $50,000, will start 
operation shortly after Oct. 1 on 42- 
gauge tricot, run-proof underwear of 
silk and rayon. G. B. Gibson is presi- 
dent, V. Z. Cline is treasurer and W. 
Hilleary does the buying. The plant 


will be equipped with 12 tricot machines, 
will dye, bleach and finish. They will 
run on bought electric power, generat- 


ing steam, however, for processing, in 
a 200 hp. boiler. 
Angle Silk Mills, Inc., at Rocky 


Mount, Va., has awarded contract for its 
building to C. W. Hancock & Sons, of 
Lynchburg, on a fee basis, the building 


to begin not later than Aug. 26. It is 
z<he intention of the officials of the silk 
mills, of which N. P. Angle is president, 


to begin installing the looms early in 


December, and to be in partial operation 
by the first of the 
ing 


year, and manufactur- 


fabrics of rayon. 
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DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Arnold Print Works, Adams, Mass., 
have purchased three additional printing 
machines for their Jones division at Ren- 
frew, which are now being installea 
ready for use in the fall. 


O. K. Piece Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., recently formed with a capi- 
tal of $125,000, later increased to $200,- 


000, has begun the erection of a one- 
story dye house, 100 x 200 ft. to be 
equippe sd for a capacity of about 250 


pieces of goods daily, reported to cost 
close to $50,000. A tin weighting depart- 
ment, as well as a pure dyeing division 
will be installed. Raffaele Nazzaro, 155 
McBride Ave., is president. 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. 
Rhode Island has lately 
Centerville (R. 


of 
received at its 
! , I.) plant a load of ma- 
chinery from Muenchen-Gladbach, Ger- 
many. This machinery will be erected 
and in operation by Oct. 1. 


Woonsocket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to Frederick J. Pelletier, 
Woonsocket, for the erection of a new 


addition on Allen St., and will soon 
begin superstructure. It will be used as 
a dye works. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


Seidman Braid & Fabric Co., New 
York. The Huntsville chamber of com- 
merce announces that it had closed a 
contract with the Seidman company for 
the removal of its four braid mill units 
from New York City (2), Union City, 
N. Y., and Brooklyn, to Huntsville. The 
West Huntsville Cotton mill plant has 
been leased for a long term and will be 
used by the consolidated braid mill which 
is expected to get under way between 


the middle of September and Oct. 1. 
Che West Huntsville mill, which has 
been idle several months, is the center 


of a village of several hundred people, 
a western suburb of Huntsville, and most 
of the 200 employes needed in the braid 
mill are expected to be recruited in the 
village. Later in the season it €x- 
pected that the mill will put on a double 
shift and increase the number of em- 
ployes to 350, William Seidman, general 
manager stated. Huntsville business 
men subscribed to $50,000 of preferred 
stock in the Seidman company and the 
officers now are Charles Seidman of 
New York, president; Jere Murphy of 
Huntsville, vice-president; James M. Gill 
of Huntsville, secretary, William Seid- 
man of New York, treasurer and general 
manager. 


is 


*Long Fiber Textile Corp., Vinton, 
Va., has begun production of a substi- 
tute fiber from China grass. The plant 
is housed in a new, one-story, 400 x 200 
ft., brick building; three pickers, 14 cards 
and a dryer are operated. The capital 
is $325,000. A. M. Del Carlos is presi- 
dent, superintendent and buyer. A. W. 
Lewis is treasurer. W. W. Skerry, 10 
High St., Boston, is selling agent. 
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Firm or Rising Prices Probable in Cottons 





Large Crop Offsets Reduced Carryover and 
Demand-Supply Well Balanced, Says Dr. Haney 


HE government crop esti- 
mate was larger than the 
average of the private 
guesses. It allowed liberally for 
weevil damage, and was inter- 
preted as moderately bearish— 
judging by the action of the mar- 
ket. It is not likely that we will 
see anything but a _ weather 
market until the next crop re- 
port which is due on Sept. 9. 
Balancing the factors it seems 
that 19.5c. is a rough estimate of 
the price at which raw cotton 
should sell. On the one hand we 
have, as we did last year, a 
larger crop than the year pre- 
vious and poor replacement mar- 


price of raw cotton. On the other hand, 
last vear, we have a decreased 
ioreign and domestic carryover; pros 
pects of a late crop; low stocks of raw 
cotton in mills and warehouses ; improv- 


Ike 


ng margins and a better demand for 
iles. Unlike a year ago, we find 
ks of textiles reduced. 
he market seems to feel that the 


inces for a large crop are still good 

even though private forecasters are re- 

ducing their estimates. Unless the esti- 

ite on Sept. 9 is increased, however, 
may go_ higher. 


Bull Points 


e factors tending to support the 
ce of raw cotton are as follows: 


Smaller carryover of American 
cotton. Both the domestic and world 
over are below a year ago. The 


rid visible supply is the lowest since 


5. The new crop is scarcely 300,000 
es larger than was world consumption 

\merican cotton last season. 

Late Crop. Although above last 
ginnings figures indicate a late 
hence, one susceptible to a large 

unt of damage from drouth, weevils, 

with possible frost damage later on. 

Mill activity above last year. Both 

| consumption and spindle activity in 
held close to the June level, and 
well in excess of a year ago. Stocks 


under control. 


SUMMARY 


1. The large crop more than offsets the re- 
duced world carry-over, but activity is at a 
fairly high level and textile manufacturing 
Recent curtailment and fear 
of a large crop have kept the price down 
below the 19c. level. Barring further changes 
in the crop estimate, and assuming no further 
curtailment 
seem to be a reasonable level for raw cotton. 

2. Demand and supply are in fairly good 
balance in cotton textiles. The cloth markets 
are stronger statistically than yarn markets, 
but barring a decline in raw cotton, firm to 
rising prices may be expected in both. 


19.5. 


of consumption, 


f raw cotton are low in mills’ hands. 
4+. The British strike has been settled 
by arbitration. 

5. Statistical position of yarn stronger 
than 1928. Unfilled orders of carded 
sales yarn in July were one-third larger 
than in July, 1928, while were 
about one-fourth smaller. 

6. Margins improving. Manufacturers’ 
replacement margins have been rising 
since May. 

7. Cotton Textile Merchants’ figures 


( 


stocks 


would l. 


indicate sales in excess of pro- 
duction. Unfilled orders in- 
creased and stocks decreased. 

8. Cotton goods jobbers’ sales 
improved in July. 


Bear Points 


The factors tending to de- 
press the price of raw cotton are 
as follows: 


Larger crop and available 
supply. The new crop of 15,543,- 
000 bales plus the world carry- 
over of American cotton of 4,- 
395,000 bales (Hester) gives an 
available supply of 19,938,000 
bales for the 1929-1930 crop year. 
The corresponding figure for the 
1928-1929 crop year was 19,625,- 
000 bales. 

2. Crop still depends on _ weather. 
Favorable weather may yet add mate- 
rially to the size of the crop. 

3. Demand dull. Exports are falling 
behind last year. Domestic mills were 
apparently still curtailing production in 
July. 

4+. Mill stocks larger than last year. 
Apparently manufacturers are able to 
adopt a waiting policy before buying 
heavily. 

5. Cotton most costly of textiles fibers. 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL 


COTTON BAROMETER: 


1927 


Consumption—Average Daily, 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ 
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Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


=100 for all indexes. 
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analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
‘rk University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
‘pears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 
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istry from week to week. 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. 
Analyst is based on statistieal data and does not reflect temporary 
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At9:15 A.M. a well-known hosiery mill in South Carolina wires us 
'for parts wanted “in a hurry.” But stock parts are always wanted 
in a hurry — so the order was put through in the usual manner. 


By 10:20 A.M. it had left our plant in Reading and was Seat etre 
south over the shortest and fastest route — “in a hurry.” Its 
receipt at 2 P.M. the following day was acknowledged by the 
foreman of this mill in a highly complimentary letter which 
Selo me tie eet ito speedy service of our Parts Department had 
always been a subject of much comment in his Dee 


If you operate Reading Full Fashioned Knitting Machines you 
know yourself just how much prompt service on stock parts 
means to profitable, uninterrupted production. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 
| 


She"READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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ool or silk. It is also a little too 
ompared with the general price 


raw 
high 


lev el 
Statistical Position 


Now that the carryover and crop es- 
timates are available, the total supply 
of American cotton may be studied from 
the standpoint of its effect on price. The 
world carryover on July 31 was esti- 
mated by Hester to be 4.3 million bales. 
If we add this to the crop estimate of 15.3 
million bales, a total available supply of 
19.9 million bales is obtained. This rep- 
resents the total available for the 1929- 
1930 crop year. It is about 300,000 
bales larger than a year ago’ and would 
tend to justify an average price of 
about a quarter of a cent lower than 
the average of 19.7c. for 1928-1929. 

Even assuming that the crop esti- 
mate were to remain unchanged, a price 
of 19.5c. is a lower figure than the sup- 
ply of 19.9 million bales would seem 
to warrant when judged by the rela- 
tionship between supply and price, over 
a period of years. But the supply last 
year taken alone indicated a price a lit- 
tle above 20c. We believe that the rea- 
son the average fell below 20c. was the 
relative dearness of cotton as a competi- 
tive textile fiber and to. the increasingly 
slender margins during the crop year. 
The question now is, has there been 
any change in these other factors ? 

We find that cotton is still relatively 
the costliest of the three major textile 
fibers. Although there has been some 
recent improvement, it is also still high 
compafed with the general commodity 
price level. Finally, manufacturers’ mar- 
gins are poor, probably below a year 
ago. For these reasons it would seem 
safer to expect the price to average a 
little under that of last season. 

Offsetting these factors, however, is 
the higher level of consumption, with 


margins no lower than those of last 
year. Demand must be at a_ higher 
level for such a condition to obtain. 


Furthermore, the season begins with a 
higher level of activity than a year ago, 
which will tend to hold up the consump- 
tion for the season. But. as a rule, 20c. 
cotton tends to curtail consumption. 
lentatively, then, until there are more 
definite figures available as to the size 
ot the crop, we would expect a price 
ot around 19.5c. as an average for the 
crop year, 

Mill consumption in July held almost 
at the June level. This is the second 
month of decline from the May peak 


and indicates that curtailment is not 
yet over. The level, however, is well 
above a year ago. 

\lanufacturers’ margins improved 


since May when the curtailment started, 
but hover around last year’s low level. 

The supply available increased, so 
that on July 31 it was the highest for 
that date since 1926. 


Yarn and Cloth Markets Firm 


he TextiLtE Wortp Index of sales 
yarns prices in July averaged 85.8% of 
the 1921-1925 average, unchanged from 
June. This compares with 89.5% a 
ye Spinners’ replacement mar- 


ago. 





Million wales 


1926 
Fig. \2. 
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RAW COTTON SUPPLY—W orld Cotton Crop (estimated)—Dept. of 


Agriculture, Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for December indi- 


cate actual domestic crops 


(Dept. 
for season to end of month shown (Dept. of Commerce). 


of Commerce). Ginnings—Cumulative 


World Visible 


Supply (American and total), as of the Saturday nearest the end of month 
(Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 


gins increased a little in August, but 
were at a level below a year ago. Orders 
for gray yardage had fallen off sharply 
in June to a level well below that of 
spindle activity and stocks of yarn in- 
creased in July. Offsetting these fac- 
tors, however, was the curtailment of 
spindle activity in June and July, the 
improvement of demand in July, and 
the lower level of stocks compared with 
last year. Firm yarn markets are likely, 
depending on the stability of the raw 
cotton market. 

Cloth statistics improved in July. 
The Cotton Textile Merchants’ sales fig- 
ures were in excess of production, as 
well as above a year ago. Unfilled or- 
ders increased, notwithstanding  in- 
increased shipments. They also exceeded 
last year’s figures. Stocks were lower 
than in June or a year ago. The sit- 
uation is healthy and in good control. 
Gray goods prices held well during 
weakness in raw cotton. Firm cloth 


markets seem to be in prospect. 























TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 17, 1929. 

Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Outing, Manufacturers Coun- 
try Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 25, 
1929. 

International Raw Silk Techni- 
cal Conference, Silk Association 
offices, New York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 


8, 1929. 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Conven- 


tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Oct. 30-31, 1929. 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 2- 
7, 1929. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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British Rayon Reports 





Several Companies Present 
Financial Statements 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—During recent 
weeks, several British rayon companies 
have presented their annual reports. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is 
that of the Nuera Artsilk Co., which dis- 
closed a trading loss of over £12,000. 
Shortly after the issue of the accounts 
and before the holding of the annual 
meeting, a report was circulated to the 
effect that the agreement between the 
Nuera company and Courtaulds Ltd., re- 
garding the working of the “Lilienfeld” 
process had been cancelled. At the 
meeting the chairman took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that this report was 
iucorrect. What had happened was 
that the Nuera company had cancelled 
that section of their agreements with 
Courtaulds which related to sales and 
that in the future, Nuera would market 
their “Lilienfeld” yarn under the trade 
name of “Tenasco” themselves, and not 
through the medium of Courtaulds. It 
was definitely stated, however, that the 


original agreement under which the 
Nuera company were to manutacture 


up to ten tons per day of “Lilienfeld” 
silk stood, together with the friendly 
relations between the two companies. 
The present Nuera production was 
given as three tons per week, and this 
was being increased in the near tuture 
to six or seven tons. 

The second report issued was that 
of Harbens Ltd., the most firmly estab- 
lished of all the newer rayon companies 
in Britain. Harbens are now turning 
out 20 tons of viscose rayon per week 
and are increasing this to 25 tons. The 
profit earned was £57,000 against 
£67,000 in the previous year, but in 
view of the trading conditions this was 
not considered to be unsatisfactory. 

The Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. issued 
its first report. This is interesting as 
being the first of those to be issued by 
the new companies formed in 1928. No 
actual commercial production has yet 
been attained, but the company has a 
good contract for its raw acetate. 
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The idea of Bare Legs appeals to women. But the 
effect, on themselves, does not please. So, enter 
the Bare Leg Stocking! 


Model K enables you to take advantage of this 
newest fashion .. . 


320 needle—300 needle. 


Deliveries of this machine can be made imme- 
diately. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 
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Hosiery Outlook Brightens 





Spurt in Demand Proves 
Pleasant Surprise to Trade 


HINGS have brightened up con- 

siderably in the hosiery market. 
fhere was a fair amount of business 
placed during the last few days, and 
indications were that the last week of 
\ugust would be one of the best weeks 
of the summer. Buyers were in the 
market for all lines; orders were lim- 
ited in size, and somewhat spotty, but 
they awakened confidence among the 
knitters. The spurt in buying came as 
somewhat of a surprise, the trade not 
having expected any break in the gen- 
eral lull before Labor Day. The de- 
mand still leaves much to be desired, 
hut the outlook on the whole is good. 
Hosiery producers are confident that, 
with the passing of Labor Day, fall 
orders will begin to come in in real 
quantities. 

Hosiery mills that sell to the jobbing 
trade are still resisting all efforts to 
break their prices on full-fashioned. The 
decline in prices charged by the mill- 
to-retailer group has become more pro- 
nounced, several more firms having 
scaled down their lists. Just what the 
former group will do is hard to say. 
There is no question but they are feel- 
ing the competition created by the price 
cut. Several important jobbers said they 
knew of cases where jobbing houses 
were buying from the mill-to-retailer 
firms, in order to take advantage of the 
lower prices, 


“Bare Leg” Call at End 


The “bare leg” seamless business now 
has pretty well reached its end, so far 
as summer buying is concerned, and 
knitters were able to give some inter- 
esting conclusions on this point. One 
producer said the success of “bare leg” 
hosiery had been much overrated; he 
Was convinced that this novelty suntan 
seamless line will go bigger next sum- 
mer, but he thought that it was only 
lairly successful this year. It is quite 
evident that some mills did real volume 
on seamless, however ; one medium-sized 
firm was reported to have sold $200,000 
Worth in a scant two months. The talk 
ot seamless for fall and winter wear 
seems to be petering out. There are a 
‘all lines out, and these are reported 
'o be selling; but the market as a whole 
‘loes not take the proposition very seri- 
ously The producers of full-fashioned 
ire juite sure of themselves on this 
pont, and they laugh at any sugges- 
tion that seamless will develop a com- 
peting line. 
half-hose demand improved 
‘ably during the week. The call 
Imost entirely spot; fancies sold 


Tew 


n’s 





steadily, the preference being for con- 
servative designs. Men’s hosiery prices 
are hesitant and there is much under- 
selling; knitters expect a strengthening 
of the market next month. 

The tone of the hosiery trade as a 
whole is good. August business was 
very satisfactory, and the knitters look 
with confidence toward an active Sep- 
tember 


High-Pressure Call 


for Men’s Sweaters 


Heavyweights, Especially “Price” 
Lines, Sell so Actively Some 
Mills are Sold Solid 


A spurt in heavyweight sweater de- 
mand, and a steady call for polo shirts, 
were the features of the week in the 
outerwear field. The increased call for 
sweaters was extended over a wide 
range of models, but the chief interest 
was shown in the men’s staples, such as 
black, ruby, white and stripes winter- 
weight part-wool sweaters. The “price” 
lines were especially active, this week, 
and there was plenty of business avail- 
able for mills producing this type of 
goods. Several firms that specialize in 
low-end sweater lines said they were 
being literally flooded with orders ; some 
mills are booked to capacity on this 
business. The bulk of the sweater de- 
mand is on a future basis, shipments 
being scheduled for the winter months; 
a few firms have begun deliveries, but 
only on a small scale. 

Other divisions of the outerwear field 
were quiet. Sweat-shirt business was 
to be had, but in limited quantities. 
There was practically no call for 1930 
bathing-suit lines; jobbers and retailers 
are still looking around, but they seem 
to have made up their minds to do no 
buying before September. The knitted 
dress industry was somewhat improved, 
though the demand was far below pro- 
ducers’ expectations. Current call was 
for both knitted dresses and ensembles. 


W. B. Cameron Appointed Coast 
Representative of Mock, Judson 
Voehringer Co. 


Greenszporo, N. C.—The Mock, Jud- 
son, Voehringer Co., manufacturers of 
full-fashioned silk hosiery here, has ap- 
pointed William B. Cameron as Pacific 
Coast representative. 
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Winter Underwear 


Models Accent Style 


Two New Types of Garment De- 
veloped By Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers 


For the two-fold purpose of present- 
ing types of underwear that have un- 
usual style appeal and which at the 
same time are applicable to Fall and 
Winter seasons—supplanting the light 
summer weights of athletic undergar- 
ments—two new types of knit garments 
have just been developed by the Design 
and Merchandising Divisions of the As- 
sociated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America. 

One is made of a flat knit fabric 
constructed from a fine French spun 
worsted yarn having a wool content of 
approximately 42 per cent. A similar 
garment has been designed in a ribbed 
fabric with a worsted content of about 
22%. Both are offered in white and 
also in random pastel shades that are 
very attractive. They are shown in the 
two-piece model and in union suits of 
the knit athletic and semi-athletic styles. 

A new knitted pull-over shirt for 
men, in both rayon and mercerized 
cotton, in white and in colors, more par- 
ticularly for the Southern resort trade, 
also has been developed. It is similar in 
design to the latest models in bathing 
suits, in that it has circular cut-outs under 
the armholes that average about three 
inches in diameter. The trim at the neck, 
armholes, and cut-outs is a harmonizing 
colored rayon braid that is unusual'y 
attractive and particularly suitable, as it 
is easily and smoothly applied. 


Spring Underwear 
Lines More Active 


Slight Increase Encourages Mar- 


ket—Low-End Mills Get 


Most Business 


The continued warm weather has 
proved a boon to producers of light- 
weight underwear lines, by helping job- 
bers and retailers to clear out their 
current stocks. Both stores and jobbing- 
houses still have some lightweight cot- 
tor. athletics on hand, but the stocks 
have moved so actively during recent 
weeks that the buyers are now inclined 
to turn their attention to the new spring 
lines. Future buying of these lines is 
still quite limited, but it has shown a 
steady increase during the past week. 

The lightweight underwear situation 
is steady, and prices are firmer than 
for some weeks past. Mills are guaging 
their output with some care, and though 
at present production is well in excess 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they any grades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 
have made certain improvements in their “Banner” 


v t v . We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- 
lows: 


split 
foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 
heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 

The new suture seam enabling the manufacturer to use _ reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 


rE | 
nN 
HEMPHILL a as COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE Arig 


AND FACTORY 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 








South Off 
93 Worth Street, New York PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND James Bids. mene Tena. 
Pieymann Bidg. 213 S Bread st. —- Hosiery Machine Manufacturers coRien Point, N.C. 
See CPrso 
CON TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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ot demand, it:can be reasonably expected 
that a normal September will prevent 
the surplus,from reaching unhealthy 
proportions.. Current demand leaned 
pretty strongty to low-end goods. Union 
suits, to retail at 50c, moved spiritedly 
and there also was a call for athletic 
trunks. The jobbers seemed more in- 
terested in the one-piece than in the 
two-piece lines. 

In common with other branches of 
the knit goods industry, the underwear 
mills are waiting to see what Septem- 
ber will bring. They are expecting a 
real boost in demand after Labor Day. 
One producer of lightweights said the 
next 30 days would “decide every- 
thing” so far as futures on the spring 
lines were concerned. He spoke con- 
fidently of the outlook, and said that 
the current activity in jobbing houses 
and stores was helping to pave the way 
for new business. 

Meanwhile, there is a steady though 
not voluminous call for reorders on 
winter heavyweights. The delivery sit- 
uation on these lines is normal, and 
prices are firm. With respect to prices, 
it might be commented that producers 
are again becoming restless regarding 
their low margin. Further complaints 
about the high price of raw materials 
were heard this week, and knitters said 
any further rise in yarns, even the 
slightest, would be certainly followed by 
a rise in cotton underwear lines. This 
feeling was most marked among pro- 
ducers of lightweights. These firms are 
enjoying a good future business, but 
they complain that the margin is too 
meager to make it worth while. 





Jantzen Sales for Eleven Months 


Show $1,000,000 Increase 


Seattle, Wash.—The Jantzen Knitting 
Mills of Portland, Ore., reports total 
sales of $4,129,480 for the last eleven 
months, an increase of $1,001,051 over 
the same period of the preceding year. 
The figures were released by W. A. 
Broom, senior vice-president of George 
H. Burr, Conrad & Broom, Inc., bankers 
tor the Jantzen Company in Seattle. For 
the same period last year Jantzen re- 
ported sales of $3,118,429. 

(he increase in sales brought the 
number of Jantzen swimming suits sold 
during the past eleven months to 1,249,- 
294 as compared to 970,442 suits sold 
ring the previous eleven-month period. 





Bulletin Stresses Durene 
Mixtures in Underwear 


Yomen’s and children’s knit under- 


garments of Durene and in various 
combinations of Durene and French 
Spin Worsted, Merino and Rayon are 
featured in Bulletin No. 8, just prepared 
by the Division of Design and Knit 
Underwear Industry and now being dis- 
tributed to member manufacturers and 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





Market Week in Milwaukee 


Textile Firms Join in Trade 
Promotion Endeavor 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The third semi- 
annual Midwest Market Week was held 
from Aug. 26 to 31 under the auspices 
of the trade promotion division of the 
Association of Commerce. A _ large 
number of local knit goods and textile 
manufacturers participated in the event 
Among them were: : 

Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, W's. ; 
Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee Knit- 
ting Co., Phoenix Hosiery Co., Craftex 
Mills, Cream City Bedding Co., R. 
Laacke Co., Milwaukee Garment Mig. 
Co., National Rug & Hammock Mills, 
Neidhoefer & Co., Velvetstep Rug 
Cushion Co., and the Western Garment 
Mig. Co. 

Charles A. Neidhoefer, of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce trade committee, was 
general chairman of the Midwest Market 
Week program. Howard Hildebrand, 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., was chairman 
of the style show committee. Among 
those who assisted Mr. Hildebrand 
were Leon Friedmann, Jr., Friedmann 
Neckwear Corp.; C. J. Beamsley, Brad- 
ley Knitting Co.; H. J. Knoernschild, 
National Rug & Hammock Mills. Mr. 
Knoernschild was also chairman of the 
entertainment committee. William F. 
Kunkel of the Cream City Bedding Co., 
was one of the men who will work with 
him in providing entertainment. 





American Woolen Opening 





Fancy Worsteds Show Reductions 


of 5-10c. a Yard 


On Aug. 26, the American Woolen 
Company opened lines of fancy woolen 
and worsted men’s wear suitings lor 
the spring 1930 season. These comprised 
plain and fancy weaves in worsted mix- 
tures in Dept. 1; fancy worsteds in Dept. 
2: tweeds, flannels, sportswear cloths, 
cassimeres, crashes, coverts, through- 
and-through, fancy backs, shetlands, cap 
cloths and camels hair topcoatings in 
Dept. 3; and specialty fabrics, uniform 
and gaiter cloths in Dept. 6. 

The majority of worsted fabrics at 
2.50 and upward show a reduction of 
5 to 74c. a yd. and in a few cases as 
much as 10c. Fabrics below this $2.50 
level show about the same reduction, 
although in this division 8c. is the most 
drastic reduction. Most prices in the 
woolen field have been lowered from 3 
to 5c. per yd. 

Lines in all departments are broad 
and all inclusive with a noticeable im- 
provement in styling, coloring and 
weaving effects. 

In Dept. 2, lines have been materially 
strengthened. There are approximately 
100 fabrics included in this department, 
40 of which run from the cheapest ali 
worsted, $1.77 to $2.35 a yd., and 30 
more running up to $3 a vd. The lowest 


priced wool-and-worsted mixed is $1.43. 
The following table shows some re- 
peat numbers: 


DEPARTMENT ONE 


Spring Fall Spring 
Style 1930 1929 1929 
A 8918 range. . $3.27 ae.  s< ths cae 
13204 range.. 2.38 2.46 
13396 range.. 1.95 Zetia. OF <<. 
13414 range.. 1.95/1.97 2.03/2.05 . 
AA 407 range.. 2.06/2.10 2.14/2.18 . 
647 range.. 2.04 2.12 : 
670 range.. 2.20 2.27 e 
97013 range.. 2.32/2.34 2.38/2.40 . 
BB 2189 range.. 2.10/2.12 2.18/2.20 .. 
2228 range.. 2.30/2.32 2.38 : 
2356 range.. 2.63/2.65 2.70/2.72 . 
2391 range... 2.42/2.44 2.50/2.52 .. 
2414 range.. 2.28 a2 
2429 range.. 2.54/2.56 2.61/2.63 
EE 1703 range... 1.53/1.55 1.53/1.55 
D 1580 range.. 2.43 2.47 
DEPARTMENT TWO 
> 2243 1.76/1.87 . . 1.47/2:86 
EE 21S ....:. LL.B . 1.87/1.99 
Cc 2055... . 1.91/2.07 . 1.91/2.08 
a ae 1.94/2.07 2.02/2.12 aay 
Q aaal. « . 2.09/2.48 ... ove 240/2.6 
Ww 2262. . « 2.11/2. 264 2..19/2.34 . ey 
ERE), Beets sccn ss 2.26 /8. 96 2. 25/4.64 .. 
Ww SAGE ss 2.25/2.41 2.28/2.40 . 
E CU 2.37/2.68 2.45/2.75 . 
B , . 2.40/2.53 2.48/2.65 . 
Q 2220. . 2.55/2.82 2.60/2.89 . 
DD 2092..... 2.55/2.90 2.65/3.00 . 
Cc 2052. 2.68/2.90 2.70/2.90 . 
D ee 2.70/2.85 . ... 2.80/3.05 
B 2010. . 2.95/3.14 3.00/3.30 
G Bees. S. Sasa. BO co ct « ESF 
N 2202. 2.50/2.77 2.56/2.95 . oe 
2205. . 2.62/2.85 2.68/2.97 . ‘ 
F 2156. 2.70/2.95 , 2.80 3.05 
N SMO e ci 3. tase. 4) 3..23/9.08 .. “te 
G 00F. 2300. 5. SS/3. 3 3.473.6 . 
DEPARTMENT THREE 
I i ee 1.70 1.77 
a2i2. .. 1. 87 1.95 
714. 1.70 1.77 
M 2563.. 1.30 base 1.34 base 
PP 2610.. .99 base . . .95 base 
Ss 2671.. 90 base’ _. 89 base ae 
XX 2742. 2.00 base 2.00 base . ; 
Z 2771. 1. 30 base 1.35 base 
ZZ 2786 top coat- 
ing ... 1.58 base 1.61 base 
SPRING 1930 
DEPARTMENT ONE 
Mill Low High Mill Low High 
Washington 1.81 3.27 Fulton 2.38: 3.49 
Wood worsted 1.62 2.80 Champlain 1.53 1.86 
BIR ccccvccs A003. 
DEPARTMENT TWO 
Mill Low High Mill Low High 
Washington... 1.95 2.01 Manten. 1.84 2.53 
Nat'l & Prov. 2.32 2.53. Weybosset 1.43 2.60 
Ayer..... . 1.77 2.55 Chase 1.76 2.50 
Saranac...... 1.62 2.68 Moosup 1.97 2.20 
Fulton. 2.39 3.17 Beoli.. 1.83 3.25 
Shawsheen. 2.08 2.55 Globe 1.92 3.34 
Arden.. .. 2.31 2.95 Puritan 2.27 3.70 
Champlain... 1.43 2.30 
DEPARTMENT THREE 
Suitings Topeoatings 
Mill Low High Mill Low High 
Beoli..... 2.10 2.32 Beoli 2.50 3.25 
Globe... 1.97 2.38 Globe. 2.12 3.36 
Norwich. 1.15 1.70 Norwich 1.18 1.63 
Webster 1.55 2.12 Webster 2.05 2.42 
Assabet 1.60 1.95 Assabet 1.20 2.10 
Sawyer.... 1.65 1.80 Sawyer 1.80 3.35 
Pioneer 1.50 1.98 Pioneer 1.90 2.25 
Sebasticook.. 1.07 1.28 Vassalboro 1.48 1.80 
Vassalboro. 1.10 1.62 Anderson.. 1.48 1.60 
Anderson..... .98 1.64 Kennebec 1.85 1.92 
Kennebee.... 1.12 1.57 Ounegan 1.25 1.29 
Ounegan..... .97 1.07 Yantic. 1.85 1.95 
Yantic ee 1.55 1.97 Chase.... 2.25 2.30 
Forest. .78 1.00 Hartland..... 2.05 2.15 
Hartland..... 1.50 1.70 Weybosset.. 2.50 2.55 
Ray.. ... 1.44 1.73) Moosup.. 1.93 2.00 
Weybosset.... 1.72 2.05 Oakland 1.33 1.45 
Newport..... 1.58 2.20 Mascoma 1.58 1.70 
Moosup.. 1.70 1.95 
Oakland.. 1.15 8.25 
Lebanon. . 1.20 1.50 
Mascoma..... 1.17 1.72 Topceoating Staples 
Staple Suitings Webster...... 3.05 3.05 
Assabet.... 1.40 2.05 Assabet 1.70 2.85 
DEPARTMENT SIX 
Mill Low High Mill low High 
Washington 1.60 4.10 Webster 2.68 5.15 
Wood worsted 1.70 2.69 Assabet 1.52 3.6 
Ayer..... 2.70 Brown 2.20 6.25 
Fulton. .. 2.02 3.05 
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MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 





tell why they feature 


This advertisement 
which appeared in 
recent trade publica- 
tionsmarkedtheopen- 
ing of Marshall Field 
& Company's cam 
paign on Burlington 
Hosiery of Celanese. 
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Teems "a cash, 
Misty Morn, Pearl Blush, Cobain Sand, White, Cesta. Onionskin, Allure, § Om QO edb gant 
Afternoon, Crystal Beige, Almora, Moonlight, Duskee . . Per Dozen ; 


- CHICAGO 
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Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured 
exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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HOSIERY of CELANESE yarn 
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FABRICS 
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=a: ° numbers. A notable example is the with character have sold. Nothing 
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In Cotton Goods October and in instances not before with a certain amount of life has 
November. The 68x72s are also rela- proved a good number. Overchecks 


Low Second Hand Stocks Lead 
to Belief Goods Must Be 


Purchased Soon 


Reports from different cotton goods 
selling centers vary as always, yet a 
broad view of the situation leads one 
to believe that improvement has come 
about in the last week. 

Gray goods sales have been small 
and of a hand-to-mouth character, but 
prices have held firm at previous 
levels. Print cloth quotations are still 
i to 3c. above the June lows and show 
no inclination downward. Sellers are 
most emphatic when they state that 
mills at least print cloth and sheeting 
mills, have now reached the logical 
conclusion that they will not sell goods 
except at a fair price. If they cannot 
get the price, they will not make the 
In all, there is an unusual dis- 
play of strength on the part of sellers. 
Just recently the largest and most im- 
portant print cloth and sheeting mills 
have announced definite plans for con- 
tinuing curtailment through September 
and there are strong indications al- 
though no announcements, that Octo- 
ber curtailment will follow. 

The crop report of Sept. 9 is the 
next major feature on the horizon and 
there is growing opinion that it will 
be slightly bullish. A report of such 
a nature under present conditions 
might serve to start a heavy buying 
movement. Stocks in secondary dis- 
tributing hands are low and it is 
generally thought that goods are 
needed and will have to be bought 
soon. An active buying period often 
starts around the middle of September 
and sellers see no reason why a satis- 
tactory volume of trade will not de- 
velop as usual next month. 

Print Cloths: Greater attention is 
being paid to the tight position of some 


goods. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 
Aug. 28 Aug. 21 Aug.29, 1928 


Spot cotton, N.Y... 18.90¢ 18.50e 19. 15¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -.n., 64x60, 7.60 54c 54c 52-64c 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7kc 7ke Late 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 &48ic 84c 8he 
39 , 72x76, 4.25 She atc Ske 
39 , 80x80, 4.00 10}c 10}c 10}c 
Brown Sheetings 
36 56x60, 4.00 8ic 83c 83-9c 
36-in , 48x48, 3.00 10}c 10}c 10}-10fc 
37-1, 48x48, 4.00 8c 8ic 84-8ic 
Pajama Checks 
364-9, 72x80, 4.70 9c 9c atc 
36) ., 64x60, 5.75 7he 7ie 7ic 
Miscellaneous 

Drii's, 37-in., 3yd. lege 103c Ile 
Derms, 2.20... 17e 17c 19¢ 
Tics ings, &oz.... 22-23}¢  22-234¢ 22-2340 
Sts lard prints .. Oke 9c 9c 
Eas ern staple ging- 

ns, 27-in. ... 10c 10c 10}c 


tively scarce, although a few mills can 
give nearby deliveries. 

Sheetings: Tight spots have also de- 
veloped in the sheeting division, one 
of the outstanding numbers being 
40 in. 3.75 yd. Although the contract 
price is 8c., spots have been bid at 
premium prices, some sellers reporting 
sales as high as 94 and 94c. for small 
lots. All of which is an indication of 
hopefulness for the general situation. 

Finished Goods: New numbers of 
novelty bedspreads have been in steady 
demand and sellers find their total 
volume satisfactory. Cutters of some 
lines have regarded prices as being on 
a favorable basis and have purchased 
chambrays and romper cloths in good 
volume. 


Fine Goods Quiet 
Pending Openings 


Special Order Work Ahead of Last 
Year in Certain Centers 


For Men’s Wear 


Business in men’s, wear fine suitings 
was not of great moment last week. 
Formal openings have not come out as 
yet and are not expected until after 
Labor Day. There are houses who 
have their lines in shape and could open 
but are holding off until the trade is 
ready and in a more receptive frame 
of mind. Medium grade fancies how- 
ever are being opened. 

Mill men state that jobbers and the 
large clothiers have placed a goodly 
amount of special order work, certain 
houses finding this type of business in 
excess of last year. Fine, unfinished 
worsteds of 11-114 oz. weight have been 
in active demand. From a color stand- 
point the biggest sellers have been the 
light tones of gray, followed by the 
light tans. Blues, according to present 
indications, have dropped away to a 
relatively small percentage as have the 
browns. 

Many of the patterns are of the con- 
trasting type; white warps and black 
filling, as well as contrasts in grays and 
tans, both plain and decorated. Plain 
goods or small weave effects seem to 
have the edge on silk decorated fabrics. 
Twills and herringbones are good, in 
fact have come along better than was 
expected. The fine tailors have included 
in their purchases a few styles of black 
and white shepard checks and hound’s- 
tooth weaves. Styles of this type are 
moving, but their sphere of use is some- 
what limited as they are not suited to 
all classes of trade. 

When it comes to stripes, neat effects 
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have developed nicely, and it is felt that 
glen plaids will prove to be good in all 
shades. 

The American Woolen Co. opened 
their complete lines of fancy fabrics for 
spring 1930 on Aug. 26; a more com- 
plete account of which is given on 
page 87. 


Retailers Anticipate 
Shortage of Velvet 


Fall Season Will Develop Scarcity 
is Belief of N. Y. Piece 
Goods Buyers 


The spotty situation prevailing in the 
broadsilk industry of late continued 
without much change through the cur- 
rent week. The only exception to this 
statement was in the field of trans- 
parent velvets, which took a= spurt 
again, and were moving steadily all 
week. The old bogey of a_ possible 
velvet shortage appeared again this 
week, and, making as much allowance 
for “inspired rumors” as we may, it 
does seem that there is something in 
it, besides talk. Several of the largest 
producers of transparent velvet are 
booked solid for weeks to come; the 
only mills that are really welcoming 
current velvet business are the medium- 
priced and low-end groups, it seems. 

The writer encountered two piece 
goods buyers for leading New York 
stores, and these executives said they 
were convinced that there would be at 
least a brief period of velvet shortage, 
this fall. From the same source, it was 
learned that the big stores are well 
covered on their velvet needs. The 
shortage, if any does develop, is most 
likely to hit the smaller units. This 
also applies to the cutters, though not 
so emphatically. Cutters are covered 
on immediate velvet needs, but many 
of thém are without assurance as to 
later shipments. The actual stock of 
rayon velvet on hand in the mills is 
limited—it is more limited than it was 
this time last year, because the mills 
have been more wary about production. 
No actual figures are available, but it 
is learned from production men that 
velvet output is being kept closer to 
actual orders. Therefore, any big de- 
mand in September would be bound 
to clean out the supplies and precipitate 
a fairly tight market. 


Metals: Many inquiries, but limited 
business. Trend is toward embroidered 
fabrics. 

Satins: Demand generally hesitant. 


Buyers appear to be holding off until 
after Labor Day. 
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Perfect Seams for 
Finishing 
























EVEN when _ oper- 
ated by the lowest 
paid help, the Dins- 
more No. 1 Hand 
Power Portable Rail- 
way Sewing Machine 
provides faultless 
seams. 


This machine does 
its work anywhere, 

being easily moved 

about at will. It is an efficient practical means of 
joining the ends of cloth for its passage through 
such finishing operations as shearing, dyeing, 
printing, etc. 





These machines will sew wet or dry, thick or thin 
goods, and are built in different lengths for any 
width of cloth. 
The seam can be sewed very near the edge and 


is easily removable. The edges come out all even. 
Write for complete catalog. 


INSMORE FG. O. 
D a @ 


—— See Also —— : 
CONSOLIDATED SALEM, MASS. 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 


Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


261 Fifth Avenue 


57 Worth Street 
| NEW YORK 
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CONSULTANTS 
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TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 


320 Broadway New York City 
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_R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
4 Exchange Place 
Phone Hanover 621? 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Fifth Floor 
Wilder Building ® 
‘Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


cw 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 








We Know Virginia 


Orr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston ital Charlotte Spee 








A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, §. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 


MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 









FINANCIAL 


Mill Securities Inactive 





New Bedford Stocks Sag, but 
Gosnold Proves the Exception 


New BepForp, Mass. 

HE dull period in New Bedford 

mill shares has continued during the 
week, with a corresponding lowering of 
prices which in some cases has set new 
marks for stocks in this city. Talk of 
mergers have not as yet developed into 
anything tangible, though rumors per- 
sist that some such move is being con- 
templated in the near future. It is 
reported that the proposed consolidation 
will include only a few New Bedford 
mills, Fall River and other New Eng- 
land centers being the places that will 
be sought for most of the plants. 


Gosnold Center Of Interest 


lhe new stock in Gosnold has feat- 
ured most of the activity in the New 
Bedford market during the last few days, 
with the preferred shares selling from 
34 to 36, and the common issue, which 
is without par value, ranging from 6 
to 12. The fact that trading in common 
has been in excess of that in the pre- 
ferred issue has been in the nature of a 
surprise. Many of the small stock- 
holders have been subscribing to the new 
notes, and though they look to be of an 
ittractive nature, in view of the general 
condition of the textile industry in New 
England, it was not thought that there 
would be such a demand for the 7% 
. each of which bears a bonus of 

vo shares of common stock. 

‘he new management has expressed 
the hope of starting dividends of 6% on 
the new preferred stock early in next 
vear, and this issue will of course have 
priority over the common. Under the 
circumstances, the demand for the com- 
non shares is viewed as quite extraor- 
wy. Starting at a selling price of 
6, the common gradually advanced until 
is high as 12 had been paid for it. 


notes 


Acushnet at New Low 


ushnet stock set another new low 
' it changed hands at 24, one point 
‘ess than the previous week. Passing 
ot the dividend for the third quarter did 
not improve the situation in this stock, 
thonch financially the plant still seems 
in a sound condition. The Hathaway, a 
sort of sister mill to the Acushnet, with 
cally the same management, is con- 
ig dividend payments at the rate of 
' ver quarter. As the policy of the 
la’‘naway management is not to pay 
lends unless earned, it is assumed 
the Acushnet has not been making 
oney since the first quarter of 1928, 
\ the last dividend was disbursed. 


The stock is available at 27, with 24 as 
the bid price. 


Financial Notes 


The Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., reports for seven 


months, ended July 31, a net of $223,- 
324, after deduction of charges and fed- 
eral taxes, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $2.44 a share on common, 
against $115,195, or $1 a share in the 
1928 period. 

Richmond (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have 
readjusted their capital structure 
through a $500,000 issue of class B pre- 
ferred and a reduction in the common 
stock from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 
Before the readjustment the capital 
stock consisted of $2,000,000 common 
and $500,000 in first preferred. The 
stockholders of common stock have 
agreed to take common stock four-fifths 
in value and number of shares of their 
present holdings or to take the new 
issue on a basis of two-thirds in par 
value and number of shares. 

At a meeting of directors of the Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills last week 
reports for the half-year were made 
and President Carey pointed out that 
the first six months had brought good 
business and substantial profits. He 
said that the mills had made almost as 
much money, net profits, in the period 
covered by the report as it had made in 
the entire previous five years, 1924- 
1928. Unfilled orders on hand are more 
than twice as great as at the same time 
last year, he said. The spinning mills 
are operating at more than 90% ca- 
pacity, the full-fashioned plant is op- 
erating 24 hours a day and the seam- 
less and cotton hosiery plants are op- 
erating at about 80°% of capacity, some 
departments a little more than this fig- 
ure and some a little less. Sales and 
shipments show a substantial increase 
over the similar period of last year. 
While it was indicated that business in 
some lines had fallen off during July, 
and no forecast of future business was 
made, there were no signs of pessimism 
or depression about the office and it is 
believed that September will show as 
complete operation as at any time this 
summer. 


MontTREAL, CANADA. — Shareholders 
of Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., (in liquidation) are to receive a 
final dividend of $5.92 per share on the 
final realization and distribution of as- 
sets of the company, according 
notice forwarded to shareholders 


to a 
by 
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the liquidator, under date of Aug. 31, 
1929. The company, which manufac- 
tured tire fabric at Sherbrooke, Que., 
was purchased by Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., in November, 1928. The final re- 
sult of liquidation of the company’s as- 
sets is that each $100 share of old 
preferred stock has been paid off at 
$106.34, plus interest accrued on de- 
bentures from Oct. 15, 1928, to the date 
of their retirement. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Chge 
10 Union....... 100 18 
13. Harmony, pfd. 100 §=655 —I} 
10 Boott..... 100 122 acai 
7 West Point.. 100 120 +5 
2 | Tee oa h00: 100 162-164 +2 
40 Boston Woven Hose, 
OOM ss.«- ; 100 =92% —} 
25 United Elastic. 100 443 +33 
100 Amoskeag, pfd. (old) 100 75 eee 
11 Pepperell*..... 100 «6984 +2} 
25 Plymouth Cordage 100 =—95 RE 
10 Lancaster, pfd. F 100 114 +13 
70 Arlington...... 100 28 —Ih 
4 Associated Textile. 100 35 bide 
6 Nashua, pfd. 100 = 83 +1 
6 Gonie Mfg.... 100 75 Pa 
50 Nashua, com.... 100 3§=45 —32 
30 Continental. . 100 188 —2 
50: Miles... 100 46-453 —Ia 
6 Stevens Linen. 100 165 —8 
SG NONE <. cae 100 8 —} 
142 Farr Alpaca 100 «101 +1} 
1105 Total 
* Ex. div. 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks quoted by 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, N.C.) 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co.................. 79 84 
Am. Yarr & Processing Co.......... 87 92 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par $25)..... 104 13 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% pfd.. 101 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills........... 104 111 
Clete Bite Co... 2.065.: ; atta «2.3 51 
Climax Spinning Co................ 76 85 
7 OO eee ae Sina 59 
Crescent Spinning Co.............. 70 76 
Dixon Mills. Ses kcaand 96 101 
Durham Hosiery, 71%, pid. 5 OSes 37 42 
Durham Hosiery “B”............... 5 7 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co............ 104 a 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, oe. ea 1 103 
Globe Yarn Miils (N. C). eae ee 14 
Gray Mfg. Co...... edhaawa. 3 75 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting nas Sanh 5 11 14 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7%, pfd..... 99 103 
Henrietta, 7% a elsraca Seu eea Sabe 55 65 
Imperial Yarn Mills........... ied ‘ 60 
RAE Is kn Ceaec ee eas aired 74 88 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.............. 81 
Majestic Mfg. Co............... ; 130 151 
Mansfield Mills............... vied 82 95 
Mooresville Cotton Mills............ 9 13 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, pfd... 91 
Ne 9 Sona wisinls: 5.6. dailere oe hia : 75 
PERN ROD DOU oo csc cricceseeese 69 
Perfection Spinning Co.............. 75 86 
WN Io icas oc wacerwonewecs wea 140 
ARE Dib inioc<ccvedeasccss ae 73 or 
Roanoke Mius, 74%, Ist pid Nahas waa 99 
Roanoke Mills, s BU Wie ceis 98 
Rosemary, 73%, pfd................ 99 ae 
Rowan Cotton iis ica aliied ae mie 81 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co........... ue 87 
Sterling Spinning Co................ 68 80 
Stowe Spinning Co................. 76 82 
Victory Yarn Mills Co.............. , 48 
Winget Yarn Mitls Co............... 9 ah 55 
Wipeneses BEES OO... wccccccccswcsce 215 aay 


Gadsden (Ala.) Chamber of Com- 
merce is negotiating for the location of 
a large eastern broad silk mill. The 
plant will require 30,000 square feet 
of floor space. 
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Consistent 
Results 


Dyers and Bleachers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for the Weaving and Knit- 
ting Trade, also Worsted 
and Rayon Knit Cloth .. . 
Hosiery... 
Tops .. Yarns Spooled 
and Coned. 


Wolfenden customers expect 
them and they are rarely dis- 
appointed. It takes a good deal 
of extra plugging on our part to 
match par over the months and 


. Wool and 


Oscar Wolfenden 





AS N The United Piece Dye Works 
0 DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF SEEEE WES IN THE PIECE 
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years. But ours would not be 
one of the largest processing 
plants in the world were it not 
for the minute attention to de- 
tail which isa part of our service. 


R. WOLFENDEN & SONS 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Since 1868 


“TROCESS” 


A SINGLE WORD 
DEFINING A GENERATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 


That all may associate with 
sound, unerring principles, 
the finer fabrics of the day 
. .« fabrics preeminent in 
lure of Color, subtle Drape 
and mellow F inish, we shall 
henceforth affix jointly to 
each piece undergoing our 
treatment, the familiar em- 
blem of our House and the 
word “PROCESS. . .declara- 


tive of our sole stock in trade. 


re 


SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING SKEIN DYEING 


D LODI - - NEW JERSEY 
) New York Offce: 188 MADISON AVENUE 


Mille 
LODL HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J. end ALLENTOWN, PA 


Harry C. Wolfenden 
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COTTON YARNS 
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Low Stocks Strengthen Yarns 


Spinners Gradually Accumulate 
A Fair Advance Business 


PHILADELPHIA. 


a. month closes with an improve- 
ment in demand for both weaving 
ind knitting cotton yarns for immediate 
shipment, prices being unchanged as 
compared with those of a week ago. 
Dealers are able to obtain half cent 
more for yarn to be shipped from local 
stocks, indicating that manufacturers’ 
persistent demand for quick delivery has 
depleted their own and spinners’ stocks. 
[his in fact is one of the strongest fea- 
tures of the market at this time, the ab- 
sence of stocks keeping yarns slightly 
firmer than cotton during the month, 
although sales have not been large at 
any time. 

Knitting and weaving yarn spinners 
have advance business on their books 
sufficient to run them for four to six 
weeks and spinners of 30s-2 carded 
warps have refused to take any business 
this week calling for delivery earlier 
than Nov. 1. Many spinners of 20s-2 
warps have announced they will not con- 
sider quick shipment business for a num- 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2e. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 





ber of weeks having enough on their 
books to run them for the next few 
weeks. 


Fair Spot Demand 


While the average spinner of carded 
knitting yarns has a fair volume of 
orders on their books there are several 
who state Up-State knitters have yet. to 
buy. These spinners are holding prices 
steady although they admit being 
anxious to sell as they feel their com- 
petitors may decide at any time to 
cut quotations and book the cream of the 
business for the next two months. De- 
mand for coarse counts wanted for im- 
mediate shipment have been the feature 
of trading this week. 

Spinners have refused to make up 
large stocks this summer, their curtail- 
ment programs having had a definite 
effect this year, this being given as the 
main reason for the strength of prices 
during the last two months although 
there. has been a larger volume of yarn 
bought during these weeks than reports 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


indicated, local dealers claiming that 
New England and New York markets 


took yarn more actively than local 
manutacturers during most of this 
period. 


Yarn dealers have helped the situa- 
tion by refusing to carry their usual 
stocks this summer and at the present 
time report the possession of a smaller 
quantity of stock yarn than at any time 
this year. They state they are able to 
secure half cent more for stock yarns, a 
condition that is unusual. Dealers 
assert it costs them a_ considerable 
amount to store yarn here ready for use 
by the mills and it is only fair that 
slightly higher prices for this quick de- 
livery service should be paid. Manu- 
facturers are paying a premium for the 
first time in many months for immedi- 
ate delivery merchandise. 

This week there has been a better 
interest from weavers and sales of 5 to 
10,000 Ib., have been fairly numerous, 
calling for September, October delivery 
and in a fewer number of instances for 
shipment during November. Sales of 
20s-2 warps in these amounts have been 
reported by several houses at 34c. to 
344c. while 30s-2 has been moved at 40c. 
This is the lowest figure reported for 
that count, a number of spinners quoting 
up to 42c. for an average grade yarn, 
not wanting business until October. 

Carded knitting counts are quoted at 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 


ee $0.46 $0.49 WN ereve cea views $0.68 $0.70 
4s to 8a.....-- $0.30 -$0. 303 Ee rier $0.34 -$0.34}  30s-2.......... 514 52 PM iy ccs sees 77 . 80 
ena :303- 31 24s. 36 - 36h 368-254 5 6R 808-2... 90 195 
< pon ae 1374-138 408-2. 55.584 | SEs: Sa 
31-32 a eee ty 3 re . 60 624 1 Ee Sg 
.324- .33 40s extra quality.. .52 - SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES ener .. . $0. 403 ee $0.50 
i ae $0.30 -$0.31 268-2 $0.38 -$0.39 14s. Al . . 524 
Le eer 314- .32 Eee pein nnenrs .393- .40 16s... 414 WOR crs ce Saitke!  .. wedlals 534 
Rediaccssc<as 32 - .323 BE hry care a 44- 1445 188.. 42 50s. $.60- 61 
Fig oss beech | me WUE icscus tees -464- .47§ = 20s... ° 43 COR cease ceenes -664- 684 
eee i Ee 40s-2 high break. a= So 24s... ° 454 70s... .77- .80 
PE sadunsx's = 39 MENG ssa oie ies —— 7 a ee a er - 484 Der eccsx. .90- .95 
Wi sixeess 364-374 OO e-2.....-. +0. — MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS MBs asia feted $0.60 -$0.62 80e-2............ $1.09 -$1.12 
Wie ccsu ciccacibh $0.31 -$0.31} es cee I MIs coco un a oe saicccccccs a ae 
UPirccGs aaa .314-  .32 : | a a Ge | MBs iweia/s .64- .66 WOE. eccaeces, CSS SE 
ee es 32- .32 Oe cc accce Se AM MI cs cxens. 66 - .68 OPE ececcccses. 2.48 200 
ibe strc caate .33 - .33} 40s extra quality. . s2=- 33 Ee Si <%-0 she cae Singles 
RO chon com .34- 34} a eo teaa ts 1 ~ a ~ Raving’ es ts... $1.07 
ee 82— . _ ‘ ae 1.22 
TWO-PLY WARPS ae Oa cielases .97 -— 1.00 50s.. 2 “Che... 352 
pes teetens a 2 “ae COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
are "324- 33 302-2. a at. ‘ TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
1 4s- ee oe 40s ordinary...... = . : 
See. ae ee cs 55 - .56 Peeler —~ 7 -Sakelarides—~. 
2e-2.....- 349-35 Eis peananivn .62- .63 ” ance si . ee 5 Average Best 
Renee Sse : ae lala as ~ 30: e:. .55 -$0. $0.62 -$0.6 $0.79 84 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and pene “ge. sav . 28; white, .2943~. 30; 30s a ae (4 46 82 - 87 
ee : 36s.. .60 - .62 .67 - .68 .85 .90 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 40s. -65 - .67 -J1- .72 . 88 .93 
8s Saha ... $0. 30 Bovcesccssesee- QR0355=98. 34 Ee oe sG@= 22 .76- .77 93 98 
i, cchsnsaness Re  Tidensdasenes 34-135 (308.. a- or ~ 8 38 1.03 
eet "303-131 ee Ele Be Re rerseen ccs ee ee 91 192 1.08 1.13 
bax et wes 3t- .388 30s tyingin....... .36- .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
iii ele 3lk- = «32 30s reguiar....... 37 - .38 close of business, —? 28. bag do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
Be. 32 =~ -321 30s extra quality.. .393- =. 40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 103. 
208. 33 - .334 Gsrecstrccsens 45 - .47 For staple cotton prices, see page 105. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


a 
the same prices that have been current 
for the last two weeks, but actual orders 
have been made at 30c. for 10s, compar- 
ing with sales two weeks ago on the 
basis of 30c. for 10s, holding for 3lc. 


Although there have been several large 
sales of high grade carded knitting, one 
dealer reporting the movement of 
100,000 Ib. of 30s. at 39c., demand for 
this type yarn by underwear mills has 
not vet been active. 

Combed yarns are in an uncertain 
position, largely because of the recent 
reduction in prices of mercerized quali- 
ties. Mercerizers claim they will have 
to buy combed yarns lower than the 
present range quoted by representative 
combed spinners, 684c. for 58s-2 point- 
ing out that the present position of the 
cotton market as compared with last 
March, when these prices were named, 
and the difference in prices of long 
staple cotton, make it possible for 
combed spinners to sell at lower prices 
and still be bettér off than they were 
last March. Buyers want to trade on 
the basis of cheaper new crop cotton 
while spinners are quoting on the basis 
of present prices of their raw material. 


Combed Prices Vary 


It is possible to buy mercerizing twist 
combed yarn at 3 or 4c. under the gen- 
erally accepted price level, but combed 
spinners assert such offerings are in the 
minority, not more than 5% of produc- 
tion and such sellers are not in position 
to break the market. Buyers claim they 
are able to purchase in fair volume at 
the lower figures. One spinner selling 
under the former level quoted this week 
on the basis of 65c. for 58s-2 merceriz- 
ing twist and it is probable he would 
sell lower if a fair-sized offer, would 
come to hand. Several claim that 58s-2 
will be selling at 62c. within the next 
two months or less, this count now being 


quoted at 684c. 





British Exports of Cotton 
for July | 


\l\NCHESTER, ENGLAND.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from the 
United Kingdom during July amounted 
to £13,077,522 and the total of manu- 
tured articles to £53,226,992 compared 
with £8,777,239 and £38,361,965 in June 
- 12,371,820 and £49,232,387 in July, 
_ For the seven months ended July the 
igures were £83,581,000 and £337,280,- 
201, against £85,357,800 and £335,819,- 
430 in 1928, 

pments of cotton piece goods in 

totalled £9,678,672 representing 
33,400 square yards, compared 

*6,232,422 and 223,870,200 square 

in June and £9,488,726 and 338,- 

() square yards in July, 1928. 

‘or the seven months ended July the 
Exports were £61,748,730 and 2,289,501,- 
juare yards against £63,043,004 
271,180,800 square yards in 1928. 
ton varns shipped in Julv were 





valued at £1,814,835, the weight being 
15,031,600 Ib. In June the figures were 
£1,562,274 and 12,283,100 lb., and in 
July, 1923, £1,556,164 and 11,375,400 Ib. 
During the seven months ended July 
the exports were £12,805,479 and 100,- 
637,300 Ib., compared with £13,269,400 
and 98,454,800 Ib., in 1928. 


Waiting Cotton Yarn Market 


Statistically the Situation Favors 
Better Prices 


Boston.—Indifferent buying interest 
continues the feature of the cotton 
yarn market. A few fair sized orders 
were placed during the week in stand- 
ard counts of combed and carded yarns, 
but the total volume was insufficient to 
establish any firm basis for large buy- 
ing ahead. The new crop situation 
keeps the market nervous and until the 
next estimate appears nothing of any 
major importance is expected in yarns. 
Consumers are said to be short on 
their yarn stocks and are finding it less 
easy than they expected to obtain de- 
liveries on spot yarns. On _ some 
counts also there is an unusually wide 
price stretch testifying to generally 
irregular position of the market. 

The statistical situation in the yarn 
industry is considered more favorable 
than a year ago. Unfilled yarn orders 
in July were approximately 30% larger 
than a year ago while yarn stocks were 
about 25% smaller. Should cotton re- 
main firm around 19c. a better price 
position is not unlikely to develop. 
Some factors believe that the yarn 
market is shaping up for real activity 
at better prices and are strongly of 
the opinion that the forthcoming crop 
estimate will be essentially bullish. 


Yarns Quiet Again 
At Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An advance 
in the price of thrown silk proved to 
have been about the only development 
of importance here during the week 
ending Aug. 24. The new basis for 
double extra is now $5.85 which is the 
highest figure local brokers have 
quoted on this grade of silk in many 
months. 

There was a flurry of buying in the 
mercerized yarn field during a period 
of about two days when the price on 
two-ply mercerized was dropped as 
much as 4c. a pound. Prices went back 
to the previous figures however. Mer- 
cerized 60s-2 is quoted at 82c. while 
20s-2 are 58c. and 80s-2 at $1.09. 

There was no special interest in 
carded cones and combed singles which 
are continuing stationary so far as 
price is concerned. Carded yarn lists 
show 10s at 30c. to 3lc. and 20s at 
324 to 334c., combed 18s singles are 
offered at 42 to 43c. with 70s at 77 
to 79c. 
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Little Yarn Change 


Business on a Day-to-Day Basis 
But Totals Satisfactory Volume 


New York.—Carded yarn trading 
has been going along on a day-to-day 
basis without any great flourish, yet 
sellers state that at the end of the month 
they find that their total figures show 
a satisfactory volume. Buying is pretty 
well spread out over the entire consum- 
ing trade, although it seems that the 
slowest numbers are the coarse carded 
counts. At the same time sellers feel 
that on these same numbers there is a 
great amount of unplaced business that 
must be covered before long. 

Recently the towel trade has been 
slightly more active and has purchased 
a fair quantity of warps. After a sea- 
sonal lull in July the carpet trade has 
once more resumed normal operations 
and weavers have been in the market 
for fair sized quantities. The electrical 
trade is characterized as “pecking 
away” and buying in small lots; they 
would purchase in larger amounts if 
prices could be brought down to their 
ideas. Some houses have also noted an 
increased interest from the men’s wear 
weaving trade. 

In many respects the market has un- 
dergone little change for the last month 
or more. Prices are firm, and spinners 
bullish on cotton. Mill stocks are ap- 
parently small and there is little dispo- 
sition, except among the usual few mills, 
to grant any price concessions in order 
to keep plants operating at a loss. 

Certain combed centers last week had 
the best selling period in the last nine, 
it was reported. Numerous small or- 
ders were placed, the majority calling 
for spot or nearby delivery. Sellers 
also state that there is a good deal of 
interest and inquiry and expect business 
to develop any day during the next two 
weeks. 

The sewing thread business has shown 
an improvement due largely to a re- 
awakening of the shoe business. It is 
understood that good sized orders have 
been placed on yarns to go into the man- 
ufacture of shoe thread. 

Processors of mercerized yarn have 
been interested but inactive. They re- 
cently reduced prices of mercerized 
yarns 5 to 15c. a lb. and would like to 
pass this cut back to the spinners. Busi- 
ness has been offered at 4c. off market 
prices but spinners show little desire 
to accept. Some of this may end up 
with spinners who are mainly dependent 
upon the processors for the disposal of 
their production, but the general run 
of plants in Gaston County are holding 
aloof. 





Yarn Outlook Promising 
in Argentine 


Prices of carded yarn were lower in 
the Argentine market during the week 
ended Aug. 17, but demand was slight 
pending further reductions in prices. 
Prices of mercerized yarns were main- 
tained at the levels of the preceding 
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DRYRURIO SLA RGA 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 


Branch Offices 


Greensboro Bank Building 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Adams Franklin Building 
Chicago 


432 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


VEN OA CSS KR OMT COSY 


LL zoo Zod ML Mn nnt©. 





Waterman Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Ohauney St. 

CHICAGO 
300 W. Adams St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 
UTICA READING 
Mayro Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


yoppe ——1e i—— \ 
Selling Agents for , 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 





High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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week and there was some demand al- 
though other buyers were hoping for 
reductions in quotations. Local stocks 
of varn are lower, and the market out- 
look is regarded as promising, accord- 
ing to a cable received by the Textile 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from Commercial 
Attaché Alexander V. Dye, Buenos 


Aires 





Little Snap to Wastes 


Smaller Waste Output and Firm 
Cotton Favorable Features 


BostoN.—The cotton waste market 
is not over-burdened with business but 
the tone is keeping up pretty well. The 
situation as a whole is neither better 
nor worse than it was a month ago. A 
wider interest in general is being shown 
by consumers and yet not a few of the 
sales are at lower prices than were 
current prior to the appearance of the 
first crop estimate of the season. While 
there is no buying ahead in volume 
dealers are a little more active among 
themselves. Keen competition continues 
a market feature and contractors who 
have to carry the bag are in a more 
serious position than the dealers who 
are in and out of the market, realizing 
occasionally a small profit on a trans- 
iction and yet having no heavy stocks 
helow the market to worry about. 
Comber on current market brings 
around 143¢. and peeler strips 135c. 

Inasmuch as the production of cotton 
follows very closely the con- 
sumption of cotton it is interesting to 
note that curtailment in the industry 
during July reduced the utilization of 
‘otton tor that month to the low point 

the vear. It is not unlikely that 
the August figures become avail- 
‘vidences of further curtailment 
seen. Consumption of cotton in 

e mills of the United States for the 
past four vears, taking 1926 as the base 
vear, is shown in the following index 


waste 


able 
will he 


th 


ngure 


SE wichiaeaniinuy aks 100 
OME i hanyaenimeaekie 110 
i re eee 98 
1929—Jan.-July ...... 110 
es |, 98 
News that the English cotton strike 


is heen settled by the return of the 
workers to the mills with the question 
ot the wage cut to be arbitrated was of 
gnificance and importance to the ex- 

ng element in this market. A 
exporting would much assist the 
ituation in choice spinnable ma- 


Current Quotations 


: Cents 
eeler comber : . 144—15 
Peeler rips eo. : 13} —14 
Sak. comber. . . 134—14 
= ice willowed fly . 7i— 8 
Choi illowed picker ay 
Sak. s ps 174—18 
Linter ii 
whe mill run) a > 
lite spooler (single) 10 —11 


Fabric-Covered Luggage 


Increase in This Type Noted 
at Exhibition 


Strong trends to fabric construction 
of trunks and luggage are reflected in 


the displays at the Second Annual 
Luggage and Leather Goods Exhibi- 


tion held recently in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, according to The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. 

Luggage manufacturers explain that 
the unusual number of fabric-covered 
trunks, bags, cases, traveling cases, etc. 


which have been shown, have been 
manufactured to meet the growing 


demand for this relatively new type of 
luggage. The variety of fabric shown 
this year was the largest in the history 
of the luggage industry. 


Advantages of Cotton 


Several factors have been responsible 
for the greater use of cotton fabrics 
by the luggage industry, according to 
the Institute. Development of air 
travel has further emphasized the de- 
mand for light types of luggage, and 
cotton is being used in increasing quan- 
tities because it combines the lightness 
in weight, strength and durability 
which are essential. Another factor 
of growing importance is the style 
element which has been _ introduced. 
Manufacturers state that women trav- 
elers are turning more and more to 
various types of luggage with colors, 
patterns and design in place of single 
tone materials which have been widely 
used in the past. One result of this 
demand has been to introduce novel 
decorative effects in linings and, as a 
result, some of the exhibits show 
luggage with smart checked linings, 
patterned after gingham plaids and 
specially processed to make waterproof 
and easily cleaned. A great majority 
of lining materials are plain cotton 
muslin, with finer fabric in moire and 
woven designs used in more expensive 
linings. 

A gradual increase of fabric con- 
struction in recent years emphasizes the 
advantages of cotton for this purpose. 
Heavy fabrics such as belting duck are 
used in large quantities for covering 
trunks and bags. Some of these are 
specially processed to make them water- 
proof, increase their strength and 
durability and make them easily cleaned. 
The fact that they do not chip, tear or 
cut easily gives them a distinct advan- 
tage over other types of material. 

Use of fabrics has enabled luggage 
manufacturers to meet the demand for 
lighter types of luggage, and thus re- 
duce the expense and discomfort of 
carrying heavy bags and cases. Use of 
cotton fabrics also enables luggage 
manufacturers to create new types of 
covering that have a greater style de- 
mand than in the past. These materials 
may be either in woven stripes and self 
design, or plain heavy fabrics decorated 
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especially for this use. Fabric manu- 
facturers in this field state that there 
are great opportunities for expanding 
the market for such types of cotton 
goods. 

It is estimated that the luggage indus- 
try at present requires upwards of 
35,000,000 sq.yds. of cotton fabrics. In 
the manufacture of trunks, approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 yds. of this total are 
required for covering and linings. The 
balance goes into various types of hand 
luggage. 


Activity of Cotton 
Spindles For July 


WasuHiNGTON, D. C.— The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
according to preliminary Census figures 
34,829,022 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the-United States on July 
31, 1929, of which 30,395,858 were 
operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 30,628,122 for June, 30,- 
910,282 for May, 30,924,184 for April, 
31,103,998 for March, 31,007,936 for 
February, and 28,159,676 for July, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average hours per spindle in place, by 


states, are shown in the following 
statement: 
Active Spindle Hours 
Spinning Spindles for July 
(in Thousands) Average 
In Active per 
Place During Spindle 
State July 31 July Total in Place 
U.S. 34,829 30,395 7,744,243,369 222 
Cotton- 
growing 18,847 18,003 5,270,910,855 280 
New 
England 14,553 11,123 2,237,819,183 154 
All other 1,423 1,268 235,513,331 166 
Ala 1,802 1,756 504,186,962 280 
Conn 1,105 1,022 209,343,483 189 
Ga 3,125 2,979 892,569,676 286 
Me 1,059 790 158,537,498 150 
Mass 8,583 6,453 =1,304,838,550 152 
Miss 177 117 32,781,636 185 
N. H. 1,390 995 209,111,800 150 
N.J.. 381 354 51,739,868 136 
N.Y 688 605 121,684,526 177 
N.C. 6,222 5,900 1,688,556,859 271 
R.I 2,297 1,744 333,352,618 145 
S.C 5,585 5,490 1,693,312,634 303 
Tenn 616 553 200,243,914 325 
Tex ‘ 282 239 60,930,821 216 
ee 709 679 121,480,969 171 
All other 796 711 161,571,555 203 





Wool and Cotton Matters 
Before Federal Farm Board 


Establishment of a central sales 
agency for marketing wool produced by 
cooperative growers is proposed in a 
tentative plan submitted last week to 
the Federal Farm Board by directors of 
the National Wool Marketing Council. 
The plan contemplates the formation of 
a federation of all regional cooperative 
sales agencies, according to L. B 
Palmer, of Columbus, a director of the 
Council and president of the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Association. The plan will be 
considered with others that may be sub- 
mitted at a meeting of the board to be 
held in Chicago next October. 

Officers of the Staple Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Association are parley- 
ing with the Federal Farm Board with 
a view to formulating a program for 
promoting the cultivation of long staple 
cotton. 
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Le Bon BLEACH AND Dyk Works, INC. 
1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids, 
Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Lin- 
ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
ing. Bleaching and Dyeing 
Rayons a Specialty. 


MERCERIZE, 
BLEACH 


and DYE 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades 
on Cotton and Rayon 


a 





DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
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HUMIDIFY Because 


when yarn is dry it becomes 
harsh, brittle, and lazy. It 
loses strength, lustre, and 
weight. 


Are you a prospect for Humid- 
ifiers? 


We can furnish equipment for the smallest yarn storage room to 
complete mill equipment. 


Write us 


The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Kepresentative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





(jf eee Taw Fenty 
a of 
ae ~ , 


coset Yarn and Warps © 


White and Colored 


a Combed 
Single and Ply 


Sell Direct 
; DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 
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CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





‘PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
| COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS oe the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 

TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Conte, Cordonette Threads, 

Brilliant: Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 

iteel, Copper. Tinsel Conc uctor Cord ‘or ‘Electri- 
cal Purposes 
New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 








INDUSTRIAL Yarn CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS- Knitting 
6&5 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 


Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS F° Woolen pits 


WE SELL DIRECT 


-T. J. PORTER & SONS 
FINE YARNS 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





| 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


113 Worth St., 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
New York 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Cotton Market Steadier 





Crop Advices Bullish — Com- 
plaints from Drouthy Southwest 


C ONFLICTING influence or opinion 
4 have been reflected by rather irregu- 
lar fluctuations in the cotton market 
here during the week. The keynote has 
been uncertainty, both as to the actual 
extent of deterioration reported in the 
South and the probable showing of the 
next Government Crop report which is 
scheduled for publication on Sept. 9. 
There was some selling during the early 
part of the week on a hope that the 
drouth in the Southwest would be 
broken by rain. Except for compara- 
tively light showers which probably did 
little or no good, no precipitation has 
heen reported. In the drouthy sections, 
however, and it is generally believed 
that the condition of the plant has been 
declining as a result of the dry hot 
weather west of the river and of insect 
damage promoted by frequent showers 
in some eastern and central belt sec- 
tions, 
(he uncertainty is whether this fall- 
off in condition is anything much 
than seasonal. According to 
iiany reports it is exceeding the nor- 
mal, and one of the prominent trade 
authorities in his last weekly report said 
the condition of the belt as a whole was 
lawn to approximately 58% of normal. 
e ten-year average condition as of 
Sept. 1 is 56.9 and it is supposed that 
the condition has continued to decline 
nce the private report mentioned above 
was compiled. The trade, however, has 
heen rather slow to accept crop advices 
their face value. It was pointed out 
it unfavorable conditions are gener- 
llv exaggerated at this time of the year, 
(| it is undoubtedly fair to say that the 
rket as a whole is by no means cer- 
n that the approaching Government 
ort will show any reduction of con- 
uence in the indicated yield figures. 
\ little more nervousness over the 
» outlook appeared to be developing 
vard the end of the week, however, as 
ere had been no relief of consequence 
the drouthy sections of Texas and 
lahoma and the canvass on which the 
vernment will base its condition and 
ld figures, carries the crop only up 
Sept. 1. The weekly report of the 
‘ather Bureau on Wednesday, which 
t only four days of the present crop 
orting period uncovered, read un- 
orably as to conditions in practically 
sections except for the Carolinas. 
§ course it is realized that the crop 
spect as shown in the Government 
ort as of Aug. 1 was just about even 
th estimates of the world’s require- 
nts at the prevailing level of prices. 


ing 


worse 









The market, consequently, might be ex- 
pected to prove very sensitive to changes 
either way of more than two or three 
hundred thousand bales in the indication 
as of Sept. 1, and there has been more 
tendency to even-up commitments in 
advance of the approaching report than 
to discount any particular idea of its 
showing. At the same time, a little 
more trade buying has been reported 
on the set-backs and some of the local 
cotton men think that spinners are be- 
coming less confident of their positions. 
It is generally believed that the trade 
has secured little cover against its sea- 
son’s needs and that there is here a 
potential buying power which may act 
as a check to declines in the event of a 
sustained or slightly increased crop 
promise, or which might intensify ad- 
vances should crop estimates be reduced. 

The first of the private end-August 
reports to make its appearance place 
the condition of the crop at 58.5 as of 
Aug. 23 and the indicated yield at 15.- 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Aug. 22 High Low Aug. 28 Change 
August... 18.39 : , 
September... 18.43 18.63 18.40 18.63 +4.20 
October.... 18.46 18.79 18.45 18.76 +.30 
November... 18.61 18.85 18.60 18.85 +.24 
December 18.77 19.10 18.65 19.05 +.28 
January.. 16.83 39.17 16.73 19.13 +.30 
February... 18.90 19.21 18.90 19.21 +.31 
March... 19.00 19.39 18.89 19.31 +.31 
April.. ; PGS. FS25F 19-05 19:37 +.32 
May... 19.10 19.47 19.00 19.34 +4+.24 
June... 19.00 19.38 18.99 19.38 +.38 
July... 18.91 19.35 18.88 19.34 +.43 
‘ 7 . 7T 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, Aug. 23 18.65 18.51 10.32 
Saturday, Aug. 24. 18.70 18.56 10. 36 
Monday, Aug. 26.... 18.65 18.56 10. 37 
Tuesday, Aug. 27.. 18.70 18.56 10. 40 
Wednesday, Aug. 28. 18.90 18.69 10.39 
Thursday, Aug. 29 18.90 18.69 10. 44 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Aug. 28 Week Year 
Galveston 18.75 78,954 93,390 
New Orleans 18.69 54,671 108,635 
Mobile.. 18.05 10,149 2,548 
Savannah 18. 20 42,671 11,966 
Norfolk 18. 88 19,580 19,618 
New York 18.90 110,145 26,038 
Houston.. 18.65 161,430 177,119 
Augusta 17.94 33,620 13,635 
Memphis.. 17.95 37,620 62,068 
St. Louis 17.75 7,004 2,108 
Little Rock 17.68 2,902 4,779 
Dallas 18.00 
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150,000 bales. These figures brought 
in some buying on the ground that they 
probably foreshadowed a reduction in 
the Government’s indication, which is to 
be published a week from Labor Day. 
Additional reports may bring about a 
more positive focussing of sentiment as 
to the probable showing of the Govern- 
ment figures. Meanwhile a little more 
demand is reported in the stock market 
and while hedging is increasing it has 
not yet expanded sufficiently to be much 
of a burden on the market stock. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country: 


Aug. Aug. Last 
Markets 21 28 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 18.40 18.75 +35 22.15 3,592 
New Orleans 18.39 18.69 +30 22.00 25,669 
Mobile 7 18.05 21.65 3,127 
Savannah 17.85 18.20 +35 21.80 9,821 
Norfolk 18.38 18.88 +50 21.81 449 
New York 18.50 18.909 +40 22.40 3,500 
Augusta 17.81 17.94 +13 21.88 2,591 
Memphis 17.55 17.95 +40 21.00 5,980 
St. Louis (S.08: 02.23 —ES 2.78 on... 
Houston 18.25 18.65 +40 22.10 45,732 
Dallas 17.70 18.00 +30 21.40 45,138 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
lh SPs 1. 00+ . 90T . 70T .63F “ba 
oe . 70F .65T .55t . 50T .62 
ae .45T .40t . 40T 38t “Sof 
a ise wane .35t .25T .25t ~ aay .30 
Oi Si Be ess i .65* .75* .75* .75* 
ty Mine wcccs UES* 1 Ee 1. 3a 
S. G. OF*.. 3.00 2.50* 2.50* 2.25* 2.50% 
G.O........ 4.00% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 3.469 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ch, We ve acs . 50* aa" . 50* .25* . 45° 
Fs Bliece0 1.00* 1.15* .75* .75* .929 
M**.... 1.75% 1.50% 1.25% 1.56° 1.560 
S. L. M.** 2.507 2.00? 1.75% 1.66° 2.2 
1.. M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88* 3.019% 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ch ies oss 1.50* 1.40% 1.25* 1.25" 1.429 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.15* 2.00% 1.75* 2.14% 
Mr acca 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50% 2.799% 
BLUE STAINED 
BSP... 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 14.619 
S. M.**..... 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.259 
eins 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50% 2.979 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 


Georgia Legislature Passes Bill 
to Legalize Futures 


Legislature last week 
passed a bill legalizing transactions in 
future contracts. The measure awaits 
only the signature of Governor Hard- 
man to become immediately effective. 
Gardiner H. Miller, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, said that 
the enactment of this measure would 
enable the New York exchange to 
render greater service to the cotton 
growers and manufacturers, as well as 
the entire cotton trade of Georgia. 
“The anti-future laws existing 


The Georgia 


in 
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Cotton Selection 


A Ritual 
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iy PINNING— Standard Yarn— 
We insist on it. Quissett cotton buyers a ee cee ie ee ae be 


are as exacting as they are capable. Six 
different varieties of cotton are used 


ess 


yarn that is properly every process carried on 
spun, with the uniformly ¥ inourownplantstothe most 
correct twist, free from rigid specifications, assures 
slubs, makes better fabric you the qualityyou require 
or hosiery. for profitable reproduction. 
STANDARD -COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive and Sales Office, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Standard 


MERCERIZED 
YARN &§ 


all early bloom exclusively. 


SSS 


Here Quissett Quality has its start. The 
cream of the cotton fields is taken in 
hand by expert New Bedford operatives 
and made into strong, smooth-running 
yarns in a host of counts and put-ups. 


~ 
SS 


= 
SAS 
eee 


Have you ever used Quissett Yarns’? 
Write for samples in your usual put-up. 





cS 


REG. U.S. PAT oF 





Ss 


SNS 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Sst 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


“NZ 
i 


~ “ 
SS 
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COMBED YARNS 


Our mills have one 
standard — smooth- 
running yarns made 
possible by exacting 
cotton-buying, 
modern equipment 
—a wide-awake or- 


— 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


~— 
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ganization. Let us 
quote you. 
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Sold direct or 
through agents. 


AVON MILLS COMPANY 
50s to 80s—Wet Twist a Specialty 


LOWELL COTTON MILLS 
38s to 60s Carded 40s to 80s Combed 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
70s to 100s 
Skeins, Warps, Tubes and Cones 


LOWELL, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Selling Agent Selling Agent 
JOHN ROSS, A. A. McLEAN, 

308 Chestnut St. 260 W. Broadway 


Trademark 


he 


NX 
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Georgia have made debts from losses 
on futures transactions uncollectable, if 
any resident of the state chose to in- 
voke the law and repudiate such obliga- 
tion on the ground that it was a gam- 


bling transaction,” 
“The passage of this bill 


Mr. Miller explained. 


is another 


evidence of the tendency to recognize 
the economic necessity of future trans- 
actions for the safe conduct of business. 
Coupled with the recognition given by 
the Federal Farm Board to facilities of- 


fered by exchanges for the 


hedging of 


the cotton crop, the action of the Geor- 
gia Legislature is very gratifying as 
indicating a broader-minded and more 
liberal attitude toward exchanges.” 





Scant Forward Business 


Shippers Cautious and Mills Want 
Only Low Basis 


Mempuis, Tenn., 


crop movement is almost 
forward business 

cotton market has known 
years. There is considerable 


Aug. 26—The new 


at hand; 


is the smallest this 


in many 
inquiry 


hut the basis is considered unworkable 


most mill ideas as_ to 


basis are 


around the cheap basis that prevailed 
during the early part of last season. 
Shippers do not feel certain enough 
about the crop to be willing to risk 


i low basis. 


On the contrary, big crop ideas are 


on the wane. There are 


some ideas 


around 16,500,000 bales, but those who 


hold such 


ideas formerly believed 


in 


17,000,000 to 18,000,000 bales ; all ideas, 
whether large or small to begin with, 


in this market, have been 
It looks now that the 
be under way 


reduced. 


movement will 
sooner than expected; 


cool nights, warm sunshiny days, with 


practically no rainfall, 


have hastened 





Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturda 

Aug. 24 Aug. | 
'0 markets average. 17.95 17. 66 
emphis... ; 17.75 17.35 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


irade Strict Middling 
n 
“In 


Current Sales 


For 

Week 
mphis total... ; 5,082 
b. ineluded in total. .. 5,005 
markets.......... 101,188 


Prices Steady 


20.00@20. 25c. 
21.50@21.75e. 
24. 25@24. 50c. 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For 
Week 
t receipts. . 590 
Gross receipts. . 4,586 
‘otal Bince Aug. 1 ‘net . 2,639 
~hipments.. é 6,460 
tal since ‘Aug. e : 27,056 
tal stock........... 38,951 
crease for week..... .. 1,874 
sold stock in hands of 
Memphis factors. ea 4,009 
crease for week.......... 81 





Prev. Week 
Week Before 
3,872 2,532 
3,822 2,532 
49,610 28,112 
Last Year 
Year Before 
1,025 1,976 
2,996 7,759 


2,959 5,683 
6,574 9,770 
38,997 43,166 
63,604 65,368 
3,578 2,011 


COTTON — Continued 





opening. First bales have been ginned 
in Mississippi as far northward as the 
Tennessee boundary; picking, assum- 
ing favorable weather, will become 
general next week in this territory. 

The writer made a trip, during the 
week, of about 400 miles in Mississippi 
about half of the distance covered 
was through hill country and the other 
through delta sections. Conditions 
were much the same in the hills and 
in the delta; the crop appears to have 
quit; few blooms are to be seen and 
the plant is beginning to take on the 
appearance of late fall; in many fields, 
practically every boll is open, while, 
south of Clarksdale, there are very few 
fields without enough open cotton for 
pickers to begin work at once. It is 
quite possible, with favorable condi- 
tions during the next two or three 
weeks, for fruiting to be resumed, but 
weevils are present in sufficient num- 
bers to warrant the expectation that 
few squares would escape them. 

It was reported recently that leaf 
worms, or cotton army worms, were 
damaging the crop in hill and delta 
sections of Mississippi but the writer, 
on the trip which has been mentioned, 
saw no leaf worm damage and very 
little evidence of the presence of the 
pest. Arkansas, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri are beginning to complain of 
shedding but, so far, there has been no 
distinct deterioration. 





Cotton Yarn Merchants to 


Hold Outing 


PHILADELPHIA.—Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants’ Association will hold their an- 
nual meeting at the Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club late in September, the exact 
date to be announced within a few 
days. Plans are being made to make this 
meeting one of business and pleasure. 
Golf, tennis and other sports will be 
scheduled during the day and the busi- 
nes meeting will be held in the evening, 
either before or after the dinner. This 
is the first year the association has held 
an outing in conjunction with their an- 
nual business meeting and indications 
are it will be the best attended meeting 
on record. 


Scant Change in Southern 
Security Values 


CuaroTTe, N. C., Aug. 24.—The 
week did not bring about any change 
in the general list of Southern textile 
stocks and the average in bid price of 
25 of the common stocks usually more 
active than others, closed at 90.24 in 
the average bid price, this being the 
same close for the previous week ac- 
cording to the report furnished by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. 

Trading was quiet throughout the 
week in both common and preferred 
issues and the majority of sales made 
were in odd lots at prices slightly under 
the prevailing bid price. 
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Staple Cottons Sell Higher 


General Price Advance During 


the Week 


Boston, Aug. 28.—A fair business 
was done during the week in staple cot- 
tons at higher prices. General expecta- 
tion of a bullish crop estimate was an 
influential factor. Mills are not over- 
stocked with raw material, according to 
some opinion and the advance recorded 
during the week is likely to be continued 
should the estimate fall below 15 million 
bales. As compared with a week ago 
the domestic basis is up 58 points. 
Egyptian cottons have made an even 
larger advance, the Sak. up 127 points 
and the Uppers up 89 points. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
14 in.. 22 to 223c.. 223 to 23e. 
14 in. to I} in..... 22 to 22}c. 224 to 23c. 
Ve ilies. 23 to 24e. 23 to 24c. 
ly in.... 25 to 26c. 26 to 27c. 
1} in... 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 

Basis on New York, December, 19.03. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.if. Boston for 
Oct.-Nov. shipment as follows: “Fully 
good fair” Sak. $36.84 up 1.27 from 
Aug. 21; “fully good fair to good” 
Uppers $24.40 up .89 from Aug. 21. 
They report closing prices Aug. 28 
on the Alexandria exchange as fol- 
lows: Nov. Sak. $33.34 up 1.27; Oct. 


Uppers $21.40 up .89 from Aug. 21. 





Burlap Market Quiet 
at Mid-Week 


At mid-week, Calcutta reopened after 
a holiday with some further labor trou- 
bles reported and it was estimated that 
8 to 11 mills were shut down. Little 
attention was paid by the primary mar- 
ket to these reports. 

The New York market continued 
quiet with only little activity in spots 
and afloats, plus sales of a few lots of 
futures. Due to a long period of buyer 
disinterest, spot and afloat offerings 
suffered a decline of about 10 points. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 7.05c.; September ship- 
ment, 6.95c.; Oct.-Dec. 6.80c., and Jan.- 
Mar. 6.60c. Spots and two weeks ar- 
rival of 104 0z. 40s were 9.05c.; Sept. 
9.05-9.10c.; Oct.-Dec. 8.55c., and Jan.- 
Mar. 8.40c. 


May Reorganize Cotton 
Exchange at Charlotte 


CHaritotTre, N. C.—The Charlotte 
Cotton Exchange has closed temporarily 
but the organization continues with 
Ralph Van Landingham as president; 
Robert Lassiter, vice-president, and 
C. W. Strobhar, secretary. A meeting 
will be held during the next 60 days 
to determine whether the exchange can 
be reorganized, to cover not only cot- 
ton, but other materials of the textile 
industry. 
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Experience 


XPERIENCE, 
EF resultingfrom 
the many years of 
successful Rayon 
dyeing by Atlas 
Dye Works, has 
produced known 
results. 


Each step in the 
“Atlas Special Proc- 
ess” is handled by 
men experienced in 
the art of dyeing 
and finishing. 


Because of this, the 
colors obtained are 
not only fast, but 
the yarn is in the 
best possible condi- 
tion for the loom. 


“GUARANTEED SUNFAST DYEING” 


RAYON 


ATLAS DYE WORKS 


lorresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 


Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—, 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Combination Twists, Fast and I 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 


“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 
Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 
wo 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Cw 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 


CnD 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 





+f 


RAYON 


Pre-Holiday Call for Rayon 


Steady Demand for Finer 


Deniers—T one 


HE end-of-season hesitancy which 

is a customary characteristic of the 
pre-Labor Day week, was_ scarcely 
noticeable in the rayon market. There 
was a steady call for the 150s, 125s 
and 100s, and also a fair demand for 
the finer deniers such as 75s, and in 
the cuprammonium range, 52s and 40s. 
The tone of the market was stronger, 
a manufacturers appeared gen- 
erally assured that prices will remain 
unchanged for some time. The trend 
vard future buying was quite 
rked, always a good sign, and pro- 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Viscose Process 


First Second 
Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 aa ie ea ita cae $2.35 $1.65 
i> Ee 2.45 1.75 
00 DUR Seeders Set 1 95 1.60 
100 crac: inet 2.00 1.65 
125 Wi ti sacGhokabocuras tease 1.45 1.25 
125 ERA Ee 1.50 1.30 
5( ONE isc abn Dake ate 1.15 1.10 
5 Bee Wises. ocawecwe 1.20 1.15 
50 BS Os ec oy vines ere 1.35 1.30 

0 Ds weighs ss Saka 1.50 » aca 
7( i eee sek cee 1.09 1.10 
7( Wo oc ork ov eremieen 1.35 1.30 
20( en 1.10 1.05 
oC nd sews alan Seon 1.30 t.2e 
OC MN. va aaeena 1.00 .95 
40 BMS 3c ane eelex amare 1.10 Bh 
45( WNT avielk aes cele 1.00 ae 
Of Ess Wiara gd pi aoe 1.00 95 
f eg oa iy) Ser 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
2.32 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
2.50 1.70 ie... ee 1.20 
0 2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 
Fs ccc ae 1.20 
Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 

Denter ment Price Denier ment Price 
5 25.396, 15 40 30... . $3. 15 
25 BD. 23s ee 52 30....3.00 

23.51 


ne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
rs are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denter Price Denier Price 
4 $3.00 120 $2.30 
3.00 PEE isso sve 1.90 
2. 55 ae 1.90 
2.40 Be avaccalx 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

1' bleached waste $0. 36-$0. 40 
en unbleached waste E ; 36 
hed thread waste (mfrs.)......... 25- 27 
red thread waste Poadewaaes : . 16 
ed clips ; ; ae te 

Converted Rayon Waste 
hed tope $0.60 -$0.62 
( iched tops 57i- ae 
hed noils os te i . ae 
ached garnets 38 - 45 
eached garnets .32 - 34 
red garnets 25 - 27 


More Confident 


ducers said business was very good. 
Current orders came from both 
weavers and knitters, though the latter 


group appeared the more eager. One 
of the significant features of the 
moment at this end, is the turn toward 
higher priced rayon underwear for 
men. One knitting firm, which has 
been specializing in made-to-order 
rayon garments, reported a_ healthy 


turnover; these garments sell through 
the smarter men’s shops throughout the 
country, and retail at $5. Obviously, 
this business is restricted to a very 
small group of customers; but pro- 
ducers consider it very significant: they 
see it as further evidence of rayon’s 
acceptance in the “quality” field. Knit- 
ters of women’s rayon goods also re- 
port satisfactory business. 


Second Grade Scarce 


Producers are becoming more em 


phatic in their effort to discourage 
second quality business. The trend 
toward second grade has hurt first 


grade in many instances, and now the 
plants are rigidly limiting their pro- 
duction of the former. As a result a 
shortage of second quality was re- 


ported in certain quarters this week. 





Rayon Waste Firm, 


With Prices Steady 


Demand Generally Hesitant— 
Plenty of Inquiries But 
Limited Business 


The expected rise in the prices of 
rayon waste has not yet materialized, 
but the market continues firm. Manu- 
facturers showed a little more interest 
than hitherto, and considerable busi- 
ness was placed, both spot and future. 
Despite the reports of lack of waste, 
dealers continue to accept spot orders, 
and they manage to make deliveries 
without any noticeable difficulty. The 
importers are buying hesitantly abroad, 
the general policy being to cover only 
actual business on hand. 

The week was typical of end-August ; 
buying was spotty, converters placed 
meager orders here and there; many 
manufacturers were making inquiries 
preparatory to September _ business. 
The actual turnover for the week was 
very limited. However, the tone of 
the market is confident. 


July Rayon Imports 


The Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., reports as follows on im- 
ports of rayon yarns, waste, staple fiber 
and yarns made from waste into the 
United States during the month of July, 
1929: 


The recent change in prices, which cut Pounds Dollars 
down the big discrepancy between the Yarns, Threads and 
cost of firsts and seconds, has helped Filaments 
the movements of firsts, but not enough, oe aaa ota 
it is said. puaig : f 
Producers are anxious to win the ae ae “om 
manufacturers over to greater use of Netherlands 197.037 144,036 
the first quality; the principal argu- Sweden 6,600 6,106 
ment is that the better the yarn used, Switzerland 21,475 17,927 
the easier it will be for rayon to United Kingdom . 4,044 = 7,158 
“trade up” and win a place in the Japan 6 4 
“quality” field. Certain producers of 857.600 662.240 
standard brand synthetic yarns sav Waste , 
their lines are being used more exten- Austria 17.839 2.864 
sively than ever in the making of gift Belgium 6,944 804 
merchandise this year. These factors France 16,793 —-1,803 
believe that the coming Christmas sea German) 125,048 32,631 
son will see synthetic yarn garments Italy 48,572 15,065 
Sire 2 “fe Switzerland 45,739 15,687 
definitely established as gifts. Pihcieedk i inieious 52343. 4.112 
Canada. 35,197 4,806 
C. G. C. Daly to Cover Part of Japan 48,500 10,635 
Segiest ’ : Australia 7,128 79] 
N. E. for Industrial Rayon 
It is announced that Carroll G. C. Staple Fiber Sante eee 
Daly, formerly of the Daly Rayon France 12.245 4.254 
Service, will cover part of the New Germany.. 2,405 962 
Kngland territory for the Industrial Switzerland 14,221 4,940 
Ravon Corp. Mr. Daly was formerly " 
with the Industrial Fiber Co. which 28,871 10,156 
later was absorbed by the Industrial Faree:made; from Want 
; . : Germany.. 489 228 
Rayon Corp. He resigned that_ pos: Switzerland 18,523 17,113 
tion to organize the Daly Rayon 
Service. 19,012 17,341 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty 


Yarns 


of Every 
Description 





CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 
NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
- Converters of 
, Rayon 


for ev erv requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 





Inquiries Solicited 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 


and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 
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NATURAL ma CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


| PHILADELPHIA TEXTILESCHOOL 


of the Pennsylvania Museum of drt 


FORTY-SIXTH SEASON 


Day Classes—September :8, 1929 
Evening Classes—October 7, 1929 


Early a ~ pn for admission is advised, as the number of Pupils to be 
accepted is limited. 
Two ee. Courses are offered in the Day School: 
The Regular Textile Course—Three Years, Comprehensive and highly 
recommended. 
The Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course—Three Years, includes 
all textile fibres. 
Two year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in Cottons, 
Woolens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dyeing, admission to 
which may be had by substituting practical experience for a portion of the 
college entrance units required in the Diploma Courses. 


Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may be had by 
applying to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director 
Broad and Pine Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raw Silk, ices’ Silk, hae wail Keuted Yarns | 


Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


| Southern ne- for American Safety Sooming « and Leaping Tables 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 
Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


: SPUNRAYARN 


oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Represent: tives: 


N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
gg) nner eect 
: RAYON TOPS :« Standard Grades + NOILS 
: TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
i ANDREW K. HENRY 
z MAKERS  <¢ summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


[ 
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Spimners Confident 


As to Fall Outlook 


August Business Good on the Whole, 
and Some Broadsilk Firms are 


Buying Well Ahead 


(he spun silk industry closed its 
August books in a satisfied frame of 
mind, for the most part. Business 
during the month was good, but the 
main point which brought encourage- 
ment to the spinners was the outlook 
for fall; this was declared by con- 
servative factors to be “excellent.” The 
current market is firm, with prices 
steady, and demand fairly spirited; the 
orders are coming from several groups, 
notably the broadsilk trade. The call 
is largely spot, though some of the 
larger weavers have placed good-sized 
orders for as far ahead as Jan. 1. 

The outstanding dissatisfaction in the 
trade is the narrow margin, and some 
factors are talking of a possible rise in 
However, a representative spin- 
ner said this week that he did not think 
there was likelihood of a rise for some 


prices, 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.45 
Japan organsine, 2 thd sp. crack in skeins.... 6.20 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.65 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.15 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.85 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops..............0. 2.75 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.90 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.15 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.90 
OMUNY SUAID, SURI LTR 4 <6 <.c ssics.c ov cevdaes 5. 80 
SROUMI ANNE IEEE oh vas ace cc caddies. és 5.70 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
WO Boa sss whe teste $4.35 RE iene ivGus $4.65 
Sf eee 4.55 BEE o oa becca 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.60 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.45 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 5.30 
Japan: Ginture: Boe, VSFUS.« «55. . ce cs cecoce 5.20 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15................ 4.95 
Sapam GRON. OU UO Tessa ci ciccis sc cseisscdee 4.90 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.80 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............. 3.55 
lussah filature, 8 cocoon................... e080 
Grand AX (QeMOwW) 20/22... cscs even ese 5.20 
Grand XX (White) 20/22.................. 5.28 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22................00. 5.15 
ee i le eer een S35 
PACK (UMN IE Bes a cs pcs ic scan viesecs 5.10 
CAROR (VEIN SIDE ar bcc csccceasceevacs +15 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Aug. 21 High Low Aug. 27 Che. 
August...... 4.95 5.03 4.92 4.93 —.02 
September.. 4.91 4.98 4.88 4.96 +.05 
October..... 4.91 4.97 4.88 4.95 +.04 
November... 4.92 4.97. 4.87 4.95 + .03 
December... 4.90 4.96 4.86 4.94 +.04 
; lary.... 4.89 4.96 4.88 4.92 + .03 
Oruary... 4.89 4.95 4.88 4.92 +.03 
“March..... 4.89 4.97. 4.88 4.92 +.03 
ril.. 4:32 40 4:58 .«. 


\ug. 21 to Aug. 27—Total contracts, 914 (528 old; 
new); Total number of bales, 6,230; Total ap- 
cumate value, $4,142,950. 


New 10 bale contract basis, 





SILK AND SILK YARNS 


weeks. He deprecated the complaints, 
remarking that the situation complained 
of, had existed for nearly a year. He 
admitted that the narrow margin left 
much to be desired, but added that, 
despite this handicap, his mill was en- 
joying good business. Other factors 
commented on the increased interest 
shown by weavers in the possibilities 
of spun silk for fall and winter, and they 
look for wider promotion of fabrics that 
have spun silk content during the com- 
ing season. 


Thrown Silk Again 


Quiet; Prices Firm 


Lack of Interest Fails to Shake 
Market—Throwsters Expect 
Fall Business Soon 


The activity registered by hosiery 
manufacturers in the thrown silk market, 
last week, proved but a _ temporary 
flurry. Interest abated quickly, and the 
current week was unmarked by any real 
interest. Weavers and knitters made 
inquiries, and a few spot orders were 
placed here and there, but the week as 
a whole was dull. The lack of demand 
failed to have any adverse effect on 
prices, however, and the market main- 
tained a confident spirit all week. 
Throwsters said manufacturers were 
reluctant to pay current quotations and 
held off in the hope of a decline. The 
former didn’t show any disposition to 
beg for business. The general attitude 
of thrown silk factors was that the out- 
look was very good, and that September 
will see a general brightening of demand. 
They refused to allow the present lull 
to break prices, and for the most part, 
they preferred not to sell rather than 
to cut. 

The situation at the mill end was 
unchanged. Production was normal, 
with fair sized stocks on hand. The 
mills are confident of a spurt in buying 
after the holiday and they are making 
tentative plans for increased output, 
should the demand justify it. 


Belding-Heminway Co. Opens 


Office in Dallas 


Da.tias, TEx. — The Belding-Hem- 
inway Co., of New York, manufacturers 
of spool and embroidery silk, silk 
hosiery and silk fabrics, has established 
offices in the Southland Life Building, 
here, with John E. Earle in charge of 
the company’s business in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arizona and New Mexico. 

It is understood that the local growth 
of the needle industries, which con- 
sumes a large volume of silk thread and 
silk fabrics influenced the choice of 
Dallas as southwestern headquarters. 
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Strong Market Sends 
Raw Silk Up 5e. 


Advance Due Mainly to Firm Situa- 
tion in Japan—New York 
Business Spotty to Quiet 


Raw silk advanced 5c. during the 
current week, due more to the strength 
prevailing at the Japanese end, than to 
any rush of business in the New York 
market. The week was marked by no 
sensational buying; on the contrary, 
things were quiet. A reaction followed 
the record-breaking turnover of the 
preceding week, and there was a marked 
drop in sales. The tone of the market 
was confident all week, despite the 
spotty buying. The end of the month 
was consistent with August as a whole; 
the supposed “dull” month was in real- 
ity a month of exceptional strength and 
interest. Importers were very much in 
the saddle, and they got their list prices 
without difficulty. 

The week opened with featureless 
buying; on Aug. 21 the turnover was 
limited to 160 bales, all on the new con- 
tract basis. The following day saw a 
spurt in demand, and also a strengthen- 
ing of the Japanese market, with the 
result that prices became stiffer and 
advanced a couple of cents. This firm 
mood continued with advances more or 
less steadily throughout the week. 
Saturday, Aug. 24 was one of the week’s 
busiest days, and ran up a total of 422 
contracts. 


Importers Satisfied 


Business waned further as the Labor 
Day holiday neared, and there was a 
marked lack of interest. Importers 
were very satisfied with the month’s 
developments, however, and they left 
for their holiday week-end in optimistic 
mood. August has been noteworthy in 
many respects in the raw silk market, 
but chiefly for a surprising and con- 
sistent strength. The stability of prices 
during the one month of the year when 
they are expected to be most unstable 
upset the calculations of the consuming 
market and brought a rush of last-minute 
orders which helped to stiffen an already 
strong market. 

The August stability is regarded as 
a real mark of credit for the Silk Ex- 
change which is now closing its first 
summer of operation. The Silk Ex- 
change, incidentally, is now approaching 
its birthday. It will be one year old 
next month. It may be taken for 
granted that the occasion will be ap- 
propriately observed; certainly, the 
occasion will call for some constructive 
reflection as to the achievements of the 
Exchange to date, and as to the lessons 
that were learned in its first year of 
operation. 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 


and Colors 


O ffice and Mills 


Thornton, R. I. 



















Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


| Won. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 











Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co.., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 





Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth »; 
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HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily 
ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 


FLoreENcE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 


Pres. an: 
Gen. Mor. 










HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 


Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 













O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 






Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 


KING MERINO 


i our own mixing up to 50% wool Meri 
underwear yarns that are 


Na 


woth-running in. the 
knitting machine make f groduction free ot! 
press-offs and waste 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


oe 921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
RE@ETERED US Fee Orne Mills: Burlington, N. C 

















WORSTED YARNS 


Firmer Tendency in Yarns 





Advances Announced 
In Outerwear Counts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

7 i\:RE are indications prices are 

pproaching, if they have not al- 
eady reached, the low point of the 
present downward move. The wool 
market displays a firmer tone and in 
instances higher prices have been paid. 
rhis condition of the raw material is 
an effect upon yarns. One of 
‘gest spinners in the country has 
iivanced prices of outerwear counts 
2te.. bringing their standard knitting 
unts up to a $1.274 basis for 2-20s, 50s. 


1g 


the 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2~1 2a, low, comm. (BGM) ...cccccccccecs $1.00 -$1.05 
2-168, low com. (36—-408)............ 1.05 — 1.10 
2-20s to 2-24s, low } (44s)........... 1.15 — 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26, } bld. (46—48s) .. 1.25 — 1.30 
2-262 to 2-30s, } bid. (48s)........ 1.30 - 1.35 
2-30s to 2-328,  bld. S. A. (463).... 1.40 -— 1.45 
2-32s, + bld. (48-50s)....... ; 1.45 — 1.474 
2-20s, § bld. (56s)....... 1.45 - 1.50 
2-26s, # bld. (56s)....... 1.50 - 1.55 
2--36s, § bld. (56s)....... 1.60 - 1.65 
2-32s, 4 bld. (60s)....... 1.65 — 1.70 
2-368, } bld. (60s)....... 1.70 -— 1.75 
2-40s, } bld. (608)....... 1.75 - 1.80 
2-50s, high 4 bld. (64s) 1.90 - 1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s) . 2.00 - 2.05 
2-60s, fine, (70s). 2.40 - 2.45 
French System 
2 gh, 4 bld. (50s)..... .. $1.45 -$1.50 
20s, } bid. (56a)... 1.474- 1.524 
“MOY Ceeeeee © Se 
ON, & RO MO sxe cs es sos se . 65 — te 
30s, fine warp (66-70s)..... 1.80 -— 1.85 
40s, § bld. (60—64s)........ 1.774- 1.823 
Son, (QO= TEN ear cos cases: . 11.95 = 2.00 
60s, (70s)..... ois ; ... 2.324- 2.373 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2 low, 4 bld (44s)........ $1.10 -$1.15 
2-1 8s to 2-20s, 4 bld. (50s) 1.274- 1.30 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)........ 1.32}- 1.35 
2-30s, 4 bld. (50s) l 374- 1.40 
2 <,  bld. (56s). $1.45 
2 } bid. (608)....... 1.60 - 1.65 
French Spun Merino White 
50. $1. 271-1 30 30s, 70-30... $1. 47)-$1.50 
3 0-40.. 1.373-1.40 30s, 80-20 1.7 1.60 
lop and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
64-66s) ‘ eee $1 22-$1.23 
ood (60-62s).... a 1 20-- 1.22 
i blood (58s) 1.12 1.45 
A i blood (56s) ! 07 ;; 10 
1 blood 1.02- 1 5 
+ blood (50s) 97— 1 00 
4s Z 98 1.00 
4 A and N. Z 9? 95 
44 A. and N. Z 8&5 87 
4 A and N. Z 83 85 
4 andN. Z 82 83 
Is Boston 
$0.75-$0.80 uw 2 bld. $0.58-$0 60 
73 78 Itigh 4 bld 55 58 
? bld 70- .73 468 53 55 
# bld 63 65 44 50 53 
Tops— Bradford, Eng. ( ‘ug. 15) 
70s) . 42d i bld (56s) 2944 
6 4s) 39d 4 bld (50) 24:d 
(60s) 36d Cross-bred (46s) 22: 
‘ ow (58s) 34d 


Other spinners have stated that they 
plan to raise their prices within the 
next few days. While there has been a 
stronger tone in knitting yarns there 
has been no change in quotations of 
weaving yarns. Spinners are finding 
it easier to secure their prices than at 
any time this year and if the strength 
recently seen in the wool market con- 
tinues it is likely there will be advances 
in quotations of both Bradford and 
French weaving yarns. 

There is little yarn being taken by 
men’s wear mills at the present, manu- 
facturers in most instances refusing to 
make new commitments until after the 
new lines are shown within the next 
two weeks. In dress goods many mills 
are busy and fair sized lines of yarns 
have been taken by them during recent 
weeks, 2-50s and hard twist single 
counts being the most active. Sales of 
2-50s have been made at $1.90 and less 
for Bradford depending on the grade 
wanted. 


More Confidence Apparent 


It is felt the hardness developing in 
the yarn market at a time when men’s 
wear manufacturers are showing their 
new lines will have a beneficial effect 
for both spinner and weaver, increasing 
confidence of the buyer in current 
values. It will aid spinners of 
outerwear counts at a season when 
active trading for fall and winter 
merchandise is usually experienced. 

Several of the larger spinners of 
outerwear varns in this vicinity are in 
possession of a large volume of business 
but most of them are finding manufac 
turers slow to specify on these contracts. 
Bulk of business was placed at $1.25 
or $1.274 for 2-20s, there having 
active trading when this count 
quoted at $1.25 which has since 
heen advanced by the spinner in ques 
tion to $1.27! 


also 


best 
been 
was 


Jobbers Placing Contracts 


One indication that reliable traders 
feel the bottom of the market has been 
seen 1s in the receipt of a large amount 
ot business by one spinner here from 
jobbers who evidently believe that prices 
will advance permitting them to dispose 
of this varn to manufacturers within the 
next few weeks at higher prices. One 
of the larger spinners is running over 
time at present, it being reported bulk 
of orders came from jobber trade. 

Knitters working on sweater 
coats, there being little call for yarns 
either single or ply for bathing-suits. 


are 
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Sweater manufacturers are taking 2-10s 
to 2-26s in quarter blood or three-eights 
grades. There has been a good demand 
for 2-40s half blood, coming from 
manufacturers of knit fabrics to be used 
in ladies’ dresses, sales of this count 
having been reported at $1.85 for Brad- 
ford and at $1.90 for French spun. 

Predictions are being made here that 
leading spinners of outerwear counts 
will announce an advance in prices from 
the present level of $1.273 for 2-20s 
within the next two weeks as a result 
of the increased firmness in wools used 
in these counts. 


Slower Top Market 
But Prices Firm 


Combers Well Sold Up and Still 
to Be Considered Potential 
Wool Buyers 


Boston.—Topmakers continue to pur- 
chase suitable wools at firm prices. 
While they are not in receipt of any 
large additional business they are on the 
average well supplied with orders, but it 
is altogether unlikely that they are so 
well covered on their sales as to remove 
them as potential buyers from the wool 
market. The general line of top prices 
is unchanged from a week ago. The 
Bradford market also has reached what 
is apparently a stable foundation. Un- 
less the opening of the Australian sea- 
son should bring about any disturbance 
the outlook seems favorable. In the 
United States the wool top industry is 
doing a larger business than for the 
past three or four seasons and yet top- 
makers report only meager profits. 

The noil situation is not perceptibly 
better. The decline has been sufficient 
enough, it would seem, to place these by- 
products on a firmer low level. Con- 
siderable deflation has taken place in 
white noils. Secialty materials have 
been firm. The output of weol noils 
continues on a steady basis. 

Stocks of noils in the hands of 
dealers June 30 compared with 
June 30, 1928, show an increase in fine 
noil holdings and a decrease in } blood 
holdings as shown herewith: 


as 


DEALERS STOCKS 


Poun’s 
1929 1928 
Fine neils 1,314,000 843,000 
1 hlood 645,000 837,000 


Stocks of fine noils increased 471,000 
pounds, while 4} bleod stocks decreased 
193,000. Fine noils in the Bradford 
district are neglected and although Bos- 
ton dealers are asking quotations, no 
orders are going through. Uncertainty 
regarding the American tariff is having 
an adverse influence on business in the 
foreign markets. 
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The CHOQUETTE 
Patent Waste Saver 


conserves labor and material! 


Users of the Choquette Patent Waste Saver experience a 
saving of 50% of waste material. Tests have shown that 
the Choquette can save as high as 75%. It also saves the 
card operators’ time and attention—they no longer need 
to shut down the machine to dispose of the waste material. 
The Choquette is readily attached to any woolen or 
worsted carding machine. It operates simply—easily— 
with little attention—and low power consumption. 


Here is an indispensable card accessory. 


Write Department “T” for details. 


H. C. Greenfield Engineering Co. 
Successors to 


TORRANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 





No matter where knitters 
gather, the fabric pro- 
duced by the Cooper 
Spring Needle Rib Ma- 
chine is favorably com- 
mented upon. This dis- 
tinctive construction is a 
valuable sales asset. Start 
employing it in your own 
knit fabrics whether they 


are rayon, silk, cotton or 
wool. 


Cooper Spring and 
Latch Needles 


have an enviable repu- 
tation among knitters. 
Specify them for your 
needs. We shall gladly 
quote you. 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 





18-20 Spring Needle Circular 


Rib Knitting Machine with Knitting Machinery and Needles 
Stop Motion ° 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 
G H ROGERS, Sale Manager, ELBROOK, INC... 50 Peking Road 
S77 Warren St Albany, N. Y Shanghai China Agents for 
G. W. MORTON. Southern Repre China and Japan 
sentative 1002 Magnolia St., M BUCHSBAUM Calle Alsina, 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 


1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
ATT CSNY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET | 


Ey OCG Tey 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NORTH ADAMS GARNETTING CO., Inc. 
North Adams, Mass. 


WOOL and COTTON BLENDS 


Samples on Request 


M. Salter & Sons 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS Domestic 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. Mills at Saugus, Mass. 















WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





— 


Medium Wools Move Out of Rut 


Long Decline Apparently Ended— 
General Situation More Favorable 


BosTon. 
HILE wool in the Boston market 
is not moving as a whole to a 


W 


higher price level there is nevertheless 
a marked firmness accompanied by 
higher prices in the medium sorts. 


Quarterblood wools previously quoted 
78-80c. are now bringing 82c. and gs 
blood recently 88-90c. is now selling at 
92c. Spot graded medium wools are 





not available in large quantities. Sum- 
Wool Quotations 

Ohlo, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 

Fine delne..$0. 38 -$0.39 4} blood... $0.44 -$0.45 

Fine clthg... .31 - .32 }blood... .423- .43}3 

4 blood... 44- 45 


Texas and California 

Tones, 12 MOREE. «00 605060 
California, inn. ca wean 
Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 


A.A. . $1.00-$1.03 B-Super.. «a 83-$0. 87 
A-Super.... 3- .. C-Super. . .78 .80 


‘* n ~80. 92 
. 87 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 


RMN So eteslate ai sow wthe Vine. ie Ww $0.93-$0.95 
ne TN Big skew Sieac ec kanes .93- .95 
Fine and fine medium................ .90- .92 
RE 5.6 weatg Savas bar mial'a's,5/ar¥ ar enecere-e lac .90- .92 
MME: owt ctres ate hee 5 65's. a ntacntin .80- .82 
Mohair—Domestic 


De NEN a ile ow chad a atg eae 
Best combing 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 


Darkey fair, GVQTOBBL sc. 5 oc cacccccese $0. 41-$0. 43 
Re CIROUR cc xe ue aso siss.kue kW at.cadwia a= «545 
Fereign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 
70s oe 88-$0.90 58-60s..... $0.40-$0. : 
64s ate ee ee DR os on .40- . 
58e-60s.... -70- .73 50s.. .38- 39 
Buenos Aires: 
eee... Gace dias nee omae’s $0. 31-$0. 32 
Mi AoW. ccc cciewaccaahesacnsonneu .29- .30 
Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 
China: Combing No. I...0.....--0% $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling eer 2a—= 26 
MONCTON MING cas oc os hc asass seus .27 - .28 
DOR one ence ewok cs .25§- .26 
Bete HIGOK IROR.. . cicssocsac casinos .27 - .28 
East India: Kandahar.............. -36- .38 
DN Ts 5.cnckwatana sae ke reese ws -41- .43 
WONG ay tact eecaen Son ainsilaeies 41 - .43 
MEDD... cccet operated ea ean .38- .39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


a PRG Mics < 5.s.n ss oso nie $1.02 -$1.07 
OP COE an in aa acute eeeoles 92 .95 
hrea: White Worsted—Fine...... 81- .83 
UNE sore aia oa) ciara ain ata and 58 - .62 
Thread ( Soicred Worsted—Fine two- 
DAT ts, earaaters ie easitaa xtatee ds -48- .50 
E100, SOME vos vines os scam 30 - .33 
Card—Fine White..............0- 48 - .50 
POU WUE. os x 5 o5 5 dso oss oe 31- 33 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos—Coarse light...........+ $0.074-$0.083 
BAN ORME ae Uae medina lea ale 06 - .06} 
, 2 ine -19- .20 
Serges 103- VW 
Black .09 - 10 
Re 5 | ee 
Knit .42- 143 
Re .20- .21 
Lig .20- .21 
orst .07 - .073 
Blu =. 
Bla 10- 1 





mer Street is rather behind in its grad- 
ing and still has considerable wool to 
deliver on old orders placed before the 
rise. The finer wools are steady but 
without advance. 

A firm situation is likely to con- 
tinue until at least the opening of the 
Australian season next month, an event 
of unusual importance this year. The 
great desire of wool merchants and 
manufacturers alike is for a stable basis 
on raw materials that will take the 
‘“jumpiness” out of the market and allow 
the industry from fleece to fabric to do 
business on other than a stock market 
basis. 

In the Bradford English market there 
has been a steady decline in wool and 
its semi-manufactures for the past 12 
months and at this time the general mar- 
ket is at its low point, although confi- 
dence is on the gain. The following 
index figures show the situation in the 
Bradford market : 


Wools Tops Yarns 
July, 1914......... 100 100 100 
July, 1928...... oe 156 162 172 
Ss POF aes visser 112 124 145 


Stocks of wool in bond Boston July 31 
were approximately four million pounds 
smaller than June 30. Stocks of wool 
in the grease in bond, owned by manu- 





facturers or held by dealers, were as 
follows on the dates mentioned: 

————— Pounds 

July 31 June 30 
Combing wool....... 25,077,000 28,944,000 
Clothing wool... 1,180,000 ‘1,218,000 
Carpet wool..... 4,330,000 4,179,000 

Total...... 30,587,000 34,341,000 


Carpet and rug manufacturers in the 
United States are entirely dependent 
upon foreign markets for their supplies 
of virgin raw material. For the past 
five or six years stocks of these foreign 
carpet wools have been very stable, be- 
tween 40 million and 50 million pounds. 
The table herewith shows stocks of car- 
pet wools in and afloat to the United 
States at the end of the June quarter for 
the years named: 


Lb, 
Pounds 
1929 47,760,000 
1928. 46,467,000 
1927 41,597,000 
1926 36,738,000 
1925 49,427,000 
1924 58,750,000 
1923 91,170,000 
It may be noted in the above table 


that the amount held in 1923 was quite 
large, owing to large imports arriving in 
anticipation of the tariff. 
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Tariff Proposals 
Viewed Untavorably 


Rag Importers and Consumers Ex- 
asperated By Suggested 
Embargo Rate 


Boston.—The recovered wool indus- 
try and its market are still hoping for a 
favorable turn in the near future. Al- 
though the worsted mills are doing a 
good business they are not displacing 
woolen fabrics to anything like the ex- 
tent mentioned in some quarters. The 
rag market is firmer, particularly in 
the mixed rags. An inferior packing of 
softs only can be bought for 94c. and 
for good materials the price runs up to 
104c. or even llc. for desirable pack- 
ing. Graded rags have not enhanced in 
value to the same degree as mixed rags. 

There is little doubt that tariff revi- 
sion will be closely watched by import- 
ing houses. Were there any prospect 
of a 24c. duty on rags, large quantities 
would quickly be brought into the 
country. The moral certainty of even 
a 15c. tariff would start heavy foreign 
buying with the result that foreign mar- 
kets would be greatly stimulated and 
higher prices secured by foreign holders 
on all rags suitable for the American 
market. 

In some quarters the attitude of the 
wool growers of the United States is 
strongly criticized. Wool men are 
within their rights in seeking a tariff 
on wools to protect themselves against 
foreign wool growers; but what right 
have they, it is asked, moral or other- 
wise, to interfere with rags and wastes 
and the carded wool industry generally ? 

There is nothing new in the Bos- 
ton mill waste market, which continues 
sluggish. Comment in the Bradford 
market is to the effect that while 
prices of wools and tops have been mov- 
ing steadily downward, white spinning 
wastes have kept remarkably firm. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ending 
Aug. 24, based upon data compiled by 
the Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


Aug. 24 1929 1928 
Domestic 8,100,000 161,807,000 163,500,000 
Foreign. - 1'300/000 77,337,000 72,578,000 
Total....... 9,400,000 239,144,000 236,078,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston.. _ 1,300,000 77,337,000 72,578,000 
Philadelphia... 1,773,000 61,698,000  45.445.000 
New York..... 153581000 49'527,000  43.515,000 
Total. 4,431,000 188,562,000 161,538,000 
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A New National Direct Brown 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
is a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
brown shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to alkali, perspiration and sea water, and 
good fastness to washing. Very good level- 
ling and penetrating properties, together with 
good solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to cotton 
and rayon in all types of machines. 


This dye also yields very pleasing browns of 
good fastness properties on silk, and on 
account of its good dischargeability with 
hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the Print- 
ing Trade. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDBNCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Caustic Soda 
Exports Increase 


The United States exports of caustic 
oda for the first half of 1929 increased 
$165,000 over the value exported during 

the first half of 1928. The Far East, 
with $91,000 greater purchases, and 
South America, with nearly $68,000 more 
than in the preceding half year period, 
were outlets for the bulk of the in- 
creased purchases. The North and Cen- 
tral American group took over $18,000 
more caustic and in Europe where the 
United States shipped only about $2,700 
worth in 1928, the sales for half of the 
current year were over $11,000. The 
value of the caustic soda exports to the 
world divisions for the half year periods 
was as follows: 


1928 (6 Months) 1929 (6 Months) 


Europe P $2,657 $11,390 

North America... 487,929 506,316 

South America.. 422,825 490,591 

Far East 760,482 851,561 

\frica 17,813 16,725 
Total $1,711,706 $1, 876, 583 
The larger gains were in Canada, 

Netherland West Indies, Argentina, 

Philippine Islands, China, and British 


India. The most conspicuous loss was 
about $87,000 of the previous half vear’s 


trade with Brazil. 





National Power Show to 
Open Dee. 2. 

Plans are well under way for the 
eighth National Exposition of Power 
ind Mechanicai Engineering at Grand 


Central Palace, New York City, open- 
ing December 2, and _ continuing 
throughout the week. 

The National Power Show, as the 


exposition has come to be more briefly 
knov has become a national institu- 
tion since its inception in 1922 when 
the attendance was only 47,589, Last 
year's attendance had risen to 123,000 


iid the number of exhibitors had made 
the phenominal showing of 542 in 1928 
is against only 105 in the first year of 
position. 
growth, it is pointed out, is due 
larg to the fact that the exposition 
overs the entire field of power genera- 
tion ind mechanical engineering. It 
nts a nation-wide gathering of 
carrying a complete collec- 
machinery and products inti- 
related to the subject. 
n a list of over 400 corporations 
ic have already reserved space, this 
year exhibits may well be grouped 
ito ‘hree general classes: first, new 
‘Ve opments, comprising new inven- 
tions new processes and new ideas; 
‘eco, improvements on old principles, 
those grouped under engineering 


OTs, 


nt 


+} 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 


Coincident with the National Power 
Show, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers will hold their an- 
nual meeting in New York City. 

Fred W. Payne and Charles F. Roth, 
with offices in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, will manage the National 
Power Show. 


Swiss Dye Exports Increase 


According to officials of local dye 
plants, the production of dyestuffs in 
Basel has shown a further increase in 
recent months, compared with corre- 
sponding months of 1928 when the pro- 
duction was larger than in any previ- 
ous year, states Consul Albert W. Scott, 
Basel, in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce. Statistics are 
not yet available for June, but for the 
first five months of 1929 Swiss exports 
of aniline dyes were valued at Frs. 31,- 
713,000 ($6,057,000), against Frs. 30,- 
628,000 ($5,911,000) for the same pe- 
riod of 1928. Factories in the Basel dis- 
trict manufacture practically all of the 
dyes exported from Switzerland. 

Germany at present taking the 
largest share of the Swiss dye exports, 
followed by France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Italy, in the order 
named. Exports to the United States 
were slightly lower in the second quar- 
ter of this year than in the first quar- 
ter, but considerably higher in value 
than in the second quarter of 1928. The 
value of declared exports of dyestuffs to 
the United States from the Basel dis- 
trict was $431,921, in the June quarter, 
1929, against $478,867 in the March 
quarter of this vear and $281,183 in the 
June quarter of 1928. 


is 


Du Pont Reading Office 
Merged with Philadelphia 


On Sept. 1, Du Pont Rayon Co.’s 
Reading branch office will be consoli- 
dated with the new Philadelphia Dis- 
trict Sales Office at 1504 Land Title 
Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. It is believed that the 


establishment of 
with increased facilities and greater 
personnel, will result in more efficient 
servicing of business from the territory 
formerly covered by the Philadelphia 
and Reading branches. 


a district sales office, 


C. G. Hookey will be in charge. Mr. 
Hookey joined E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Co. in 1915. He became asso- 


ciated with Du Pont Rayon Co. early in 
its development, and held various re- 
sponsible positions in the production 
department. In the spring of 1925, he 
was transferred to the sales department. 
He has recently been appointed district 
sales manager in charge of the consoli- 
dated sales offices at Philadelphia. 
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Italian Dye Production and 
Exports 
Italian production of dyes in 1928 


showed 10% increase over 1927 in 
quantity, distributed as follows: 


1928 Production of Dyes in Italy 
Sulphur Dyes: Metric Tons 


Black... . 4,000 
Other... 500 
Indigo. 600 
Direct dyes.. 900 
Acid and chrome dyes.. 600 
Basic, for fats, and special dy es. 120 
Nigrosine. rena ee shakouhe 130 
Vat, naphthol and bases.... 50 
GA Gi n10hS conta Rote mens cok enle’ 6,900 


Production in 1927 amounted to 6,160 
metric tons, of which 4,265 tons were 
sulphur dyes. Other dyes were not clas- 
sified by groups in 1927 statistics. The 
1928 exports were well above the 1,927 
quantities, or 362 tons as compared with 
282 in 1927. Sulphur black exports were 
only 72 tons, a decline of 44 tons below 
the 1927 figure, but other dyes nearly 
doubled.—Chemical Division Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Confer on Scandinavian 


Dye Market 


Members of the German dye trust and 
three dye producers from Basel recently 
held a meeting at Copenhagen during 
which, according to report, the position 
ot the various participants in the Scan- 
dinavian market was discussed in detail. 
The local Scandinavian representatives 
of the various firms and organizations 
were also present at this meeting, states 
Commercial Attache Sorensen, of 
Copenhagen. 

Nothing definite can be learned of the 
object of the meeting or its results, but 
it understood that market division 
and competitive conditions were dis- 
cussed in detail. 

The sale of the products of the Ger- 
man dye trust in Scandinavian countries 
is centralized in a subsidiary company, 

\/S Anilin Kompagniet, located in 
Copenhagen, while the Swiss dye manu- 
facturers are represented by 
agents, Victor Rathjens and 
Schonwandt. 


is 


ke cal 
Ge re 


Hart Scholarship Postponed 
Until Next Year 


The scholarship offered by the Hart 


Products Corp., New York, through 
the Southern Textile Association, will 
be withheld this year as it was found 


that there was not sufficient time left 
in which to make a proper selection 
from the applicants. It is understood 
that next year the corporation will offer 
scholarships both in the South and in 
New England. 
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VICTROLYN 
for efficient 


SIZING 


Your yarns will be more uniform and 
stronger if you add a small quantity 
of VICTROLYN to your sizing solu- 
tion. There will be fewer breakages, 
less shedding and greater output if 
you use VICTROLYN lubricant in 
your slashers. Its concentration and 
deep penetration make it very econom- 
ical to use. Ask us to send a 10-gallon 
can for trial. 

















Other Products 

Bleaching Oil 
Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Grease 
Olo Soffene 
Para Soap Oil 


Victoroil 


Alizarine Assistant 
‘Turkey Red Oil 
Soluble Oils 
Oleine Oil 
Monoline Oil 
Monoline Soap 

B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 

Bleachers’ Bluings 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Bosson & Lane 
MANUFACTURERS 

Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 

Atlantic, Mass. 














DYEING TROUBLES 


Never Trouble the Mill Using 


SCOUROLAN 


It takes the guesswork out of scour- HY 
ing. Woolen and Worsted Piece f 
dyes properly scoured give little 
concern to the average dyer. 
The same goods improperly scoured [Mf 
makes even the crack dyer scratch his 
cranium. 

SCOUROLAN added to the soap, cuts ; 
the grease, the soap absorbs it, the rins- | 
ing eliminates it and the 

PERENNIAL ARGUMENT 

between dyer and finisher is forever [i 
stilled. 


Sam ple of Scourolan and Folder T 
sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 


INCORPORATED i 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BETTER FABRICS 


can only be produced by the use of quality supplies, 






Hundreds of mill operators who formerly bought 
alkalies as merely alkalies are now standardizing 


aNd0 


Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 













This is the logical result of their experience with 
these special purpose materials for the better color, 
softer texture, and superior appearance of their tex- 
tile fabrics, indicate the benefits derived from prod- 
ucts made for definite purposes. 


An order on your supply house will prove also that 
they are unusually economical, too. 





Ask your 
supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 








AQUA AMMONIA 


HE user of Aero Brand 

quickly appreciates its uni- 

form quality and identical 
working characteristics — these 
considerations have been prede- 
termined from raw material to 
finished product by the pioneer 
and only American producers of 
Aqua Ammonia by the Cyanamid 
process. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Lawrence David Tyson 


General Lawrence David Tyson, aged 
og, U. S. Senator from Tennessee, textile 
manufacturer, capitalist and recipient of the 
distinguished service medal, for “excep- 
tionally meritorious and distinguished serv- 
ice’ during the World War, died at a 
sanitarium near Philadelphia, early Aug. 
4. His funeral was held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., from St. Johns Episcopal Church, 
of which he was a member, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 28. 

Senator Tyson, who was born on a farm 
near Greenville, N. C., obtained his early 
education in the schools on his father’s 
plantation and at the academy at Green- 
ville. N. C. Attracted by military life, he 
entered West Point in 1879 and was grad- 
uated from there in 1883 and assigned to 
duty at Fort Russell, Wyoming. 

For several years he was engaged in 
active duty against the Indians in Arizona 
and New Mexico. From 1891 to 1895, 
he occupied the position of professor of 
military tactics and science at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. There he studied law, 
and after receiving his B.L. degree, in 
1896, he resigned from the army and began 
the practice of law at Knoxville, Tenn. 

When the war with Spain broke out, he 
fered his services to his country, and he 
vas appointed by President McKinley as 
colonel of the Sixth United States Volun- 
teer Infantry. He was assigned to Porto 
Rico, where he was given command of one 
iourth of the island. He distinguished him- 
self in the service and was recommended 
for the rank of Brigadier General on 
March 15, 1889, when mustered out of the 
service 

In the outbreak of the World War, he 
volunteered again, and was soon appointed 
by President Wilson a brigadier general 


1 


in the National Army, being assigned to 


sion, composed of North and South Caro- 
His brigade had 
he distinction of being the first American 
troops to cross the Belgian frontier July 
4, 1918. It also engaged in the Ypres-Lys 
oftensive and the Somme offensive, in 
France, where his troops drove the Ger- 
man lines back more than 20 miles. 


Returning to Knoxville, Tenn., after 
the war, he devoted himself to his interests 
in the cotton industry and to publishing the 


Anoxville Sentinel. He was president of 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, the Knoxville 


Spinning Co., and the Tennessee Mills. In 
iddition he held high official positions in 
nany other eastern Tennessee corporations. 

He was active in associational work, 


ing vice-president of the American Cot- 

ton Manufacturers Association 1920-21, 

nd president in 1921-22, thus receiving the 
st honor the southern cotton manu- 
ing industry could confer. 

In 1924 he was elected United States 

nator from Tennessee, and his five years 
Senate was characterized by his in- 
in soldier legislation. His term 
have expired in 1931. 

On February 10, 1886, he married the 

‘augiter of C. McClung McGhee, retired 

list and railroad president of Knox- 

General Tyson had two children, 


Mrs. K. N. Gilpin, of Boyce, Va., who sur- 

; him, and Charles McGhee Tyson, 
W ntered the Naval Flying Corps and 
Was killed in action near Killinghome, Eng- 


while flying over the North Sea in 
of German submarines. Several 


years ago he gave the City of Knoxville, 
the McGhee Tyson Aviation Park, as a 
memorial to his son. 

For many years he was a vestryman of 
St. Johns Church in Knoxville, and was 
also a member of Sons of the Revolution, 





Brig.-Gen. L. D. Tyson 


Officers of Foreign Wars, and the Ameri- 
can Legion. He was president of the 
Cumberland Club, of Knoxville, and for 
many years affiliated with the Army and 
Navy Club, of Washington, the Army and 
Navy Club, of New York, the -National 
Golf Club of America, Long Island, N. Y. 


and the Cherokee Club, of Knoxville. 


John O’Loughlin 


John O'Loughlin, former superintend- 
ent of the Lawrence Knitting Co., in 
Methuen, Mass., and more recently as- 
sistant superintendent of the Toronto 
Hosiery Co., in Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
died recently in the latter city. His 
body was shipped to Laconia, N. H., for 
burial. Death followed a heart attack. 
He was born in Laconia, N. H., and had 
residde at Methuen for over 10 years 


prior to his removal to Canada three ago. 


He was a member of Laconia Lodge of 
Elks. His widow and two sons survive. 


Philip W. Flint 


Philip W. Flint, assistant treasurer of 
the Star Worsted Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and son-in-law of Charles B. Smith, presi- 
dent, treasurer and agent of the company, 
died in Burbank Hospital, that city, on 
Aug. 25. He was a native of Worcester, 
Mass., 45 years old and had lived in Fitch- 
burg for the last 20 years, following his 
graduation from Harvard College. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 


James Harvey Paton 


James Harvey Paton, for the last 20 
years head buyer for the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., Manchester, N. H., and_ Boston, 
Mass., died Aug. 23 at the Newton ( Mass.) 
Hospital, following an illness of three 
weeks. Mr. Paton resided in Newtonville, 
and was born in Scotland in 1857. As a 
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young man he came to Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
and was associated with the Paton Mfg. 
Co. In 1880 Mr. Paton came to the 
United States and was wool buyer for the 
Peace Dale (R. I.) Mfg. Co. In 1892 he 
went to Boston and was in the wool busi- 
ness for himself until 1909, when he be- 
came associated with the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., with which he was wool buyer at the 
time of his death. 


Herbert James Smith 


Herbert James Smith, for the last seven 
years designer for the Lund Textile Co., 
Inc., Fisherville, Mass., died at his home 
in that village on Aug. 18 following a 
cerebral hemorrhage which he suffered on 
Aug. 14. He was in his 46th year, a native 
of Fisherville and before going to the Lund 
Textile Co., held a similar position with 
the Fisher Mfg. Co., in the same village. 
During the World War he was a govern- 
ment inspector of army textiles stationed in 
New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Smith was a 
member of the Blackstone Valley Mills 
Association and other organizations. Be- 


Rides his parents he is survived by a sister. 


Howard A. Parker 


Ex-Alderman Howard A. Parker, for 
35 years an overseer of the Pepperell 
Mills at Saco, Me., died at his home on 
Pool road, Biddeford, Me., on Aug. 13, 
following an illness of heart disease. 
He was 67 years old, and was born and 


educated in Saco, where he resided until 


four years ago. Mr. Parker was an 


active member of Saco Lodge, I.0.0.F. 


Luther B. McMillan 


Luther B. McMillan, for 13 years gen- 
eral consulting engineer of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., died Aug. 10 at St. James 
Hospital, Newark, N. J., as result of 
injuries received in an airplane accident. 
Mr. McMillan, who was in his 38th year, 
was prominently known in the engineering 
profession, particularly for his research 
work on heat insulation. 


William Marcy 


William Marcy of the sales force of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass., died at his home in Shrews- 
bury, Mass., on Aug. 21, after a long ill- 
ness. He was 57 years old, a native of 
Troy, N. Y. 


John Leary 


John Leary, for many years overseer 
of finishing for the George H. Gilbert 
Mfg. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., died of 
heart trouble at his home in Plymouth, 
Mass., on Aug. 14. 





Thomas Ross 


Thomas Ross, well-known as a pioneer 
in the wool industry in Oregon, and for- 
merly identified with the old Sellwood 
Woolen mills of Portland, died at Las 
Vegas, N. M., Aug. 20. 


R. John Kay 


R. John Kay, treasurer and superintend- 
ent of the Kay & Todd Co.’s mills at Elk 
Mills, Md., died at a hospital in Port 
Deposit, Md., following an operation for 
appendicitis. 
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Look to the Bath 


Does your bleach cloud up at times? “Star” 
Brand is a notably clear silicate. This 
bleach assistant has reserve alkalinity 

which neutralizes acids. Use 


“Star” Brand for all fibres 


’ or mixtures. 


PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTZ COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO OFFIOE: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


Write for quota- 
tions today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO.. Inc. 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 





We are pleased to announce that 
we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


American 


Victor Formic Acid is almost 
chemically pure, water witite in 
color, and is packed in domestic 
carboys containing 115 pounds 
each. 


Formic 


A id 
Write for sample and quotation 
from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE 
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Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and chea)\y 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives betier 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and jess 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CoO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St., 
Phone—Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DY ESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A.. 


Basle, Switzerland 





| NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 












FLAKE SOAPS 


Sue RED OIL OLIVE OIL 
ut ae 


Curd SOAP 


Olive SOAP o. YY 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors ~ \ 


Let Us Supply You 
Incorporated 1905 


Established 1860. 









S. R. DAVID & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


DYESTUFFS 

New England Agents: 
VIOLAMINE Guyan Col. & Chem. Wks, 
SOLUBLE BLUE: Standard Ultramarine Co 
FADE-OMETER: Atlas Electric Devices Co 
252 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





TANKS AND 

TANK LIN 

[as INGS. COILS 

VALVES, FITTINGS 

AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES 

IN MONEL, MCND METAL, COPPER 
NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES INCORP. 
Castings. Constructions, 182 Lafayette St. 
Machining New York 
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BUSINESS NEWS 





jmerican LaFrance Utica 
Branch Moved to Elmira 


The Lica (N. Y.) office and plant of 
ye American LaFrance and Foamite 
(orp, manutacturers of all types of fire 
atinguishing equipment, including motor 


fre apparatus, is being moved to the com- 
nays main plant and general offices at 
Elmira, N. Y. 

The change in location, which will prob- 
aly not be entirely effected until some- 
tim late this fall, began about Aug. 1, 


when the advertising, engineering and the 
ales departments were moved from Utica 


» Elmira. It is anticipated that the en- 
tire office personnel will be in Elmira by 
the last of August. 

Prior the centralization of the two 
slants and offices, the Utica branch had 


manufactured all the industrial fire ex- 
ern, with the Elmira plant being devoted 
, the manufacture of motor fire ap- 
saratus, ladders and equipment for mu- 
icipal departments. Under the new 
arrangement, officials of the corporation 
ok forward to the greater advantages 
which centralization brings. 


fire 


Kaumagraph Appoints Pacifie 
Coast Representative 


\ 
1 pers 


fers T 


nal coast to coast service on mat- 
dentification 1s announced by the 
Co., New York, manufac- 


turer Kaumagraph drv transfers and 
Kaumagraph lithographic service. The an- 
ouncement is made coincident with the 
appointment of George W. Ejimers as 
Pacific Coast representative with offices at 
54S Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 


on to its headquarters in New 
imagraph already has representa- 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
aris, France. In Canada, Kaumagraph 
ivailable from Kaumagraph, Ltd., 


Acquires Rights For 
“Lunometer” 


luhn otf Reading, Pa., has an- 
that the Textile Machine Works, 
at city, have acquired all rights 
nited States and Canada covering 
tacture and sale of the ‘“Lunom- 
new thread counting device re- 
ught out by Mr. Luhn. This 
hich permits instantaneous read- 
the number of picks per inch of 
ibrics, was described in detail on 
of the July 6, 1929, issue of 
\VORLD. 


ent] 


WV. >. Clark Retires as Manager 
of G.-, Cable Division 

\\ e S. Clark, manager of the cable 
it the central station department 
ieneral Electric Co., has been re- 
is own request, and F. H. Winkley 
appointed manager of the con- 
lighting and cable division in the 
partment, Vice-Presidents J. G. 
d E. W. Allen have announced. 






Mr. Ciark according to the announcement 
is being relieved of detail work and execu- 
tive management of the cable division, at 
his request, so that he may devote more 
of his time to special negotiations and 
general consulting work. He will in the 
future be general consultant in the cable 
section. 

The lighting and cable division will con- 
sist of two sections, the lighting section 
and the cable section, with W. H. Robinson, 
Jr., lighting specialist of the New York 
office as manager of sales of lighting and 
R. G. Bellezza as manager of sales of the 
cable section. 


Consolidate G. E. Selling 


Effective Oct. 1, 1929, the 14 wholesale 
distributing corporations owned by the 
General Electric Co. will be consolidated 
into the General Electric Supply Corp. (of 
Delaware). These companies have for 
many years distributed General Electric 
products and the plan involves no change 
of ownership. The consolidated corpora- 
tion will be in a much better position to 
offer nation-wide service through its ability 
to give service from any one of 76 houses, 
through interchangeability of stocks, and 
speedier and more economical operation. 

The department heads, district managers, 
etc., will be announced when appointed at 
Oct. 1. 


European Engineers Will 
Witness Lincoln 
Automatic Welding 


J. F. Lincoln, president of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
sailed on the “Leviathan” for London, 


England, where he will take charge of a 
demonstration for European engineers of 
the electronic tornado process of carbon 
arc welding which, since its inception, has 
revolutionized the method automatic 
welding in this country. 

The demonstration will take place at the 
Allen Liversidge plant. The demonstra- 
tion has been arranged in answer to nu- 
merous requests from engineers and manu- 
facturers in all parts of Europe. 


ot 


New President for 
Thomas EK. Murray, Ine. 


At a meeting of the Directors of Thomas 
E. Murray, Inc., New York, designing and 
consulting engineers, John H. Lawrence, 
vice-president and manager of the company 
since its organization, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lawrence has long been recognized 
as an authority on power plant design. He 
the holder of many patents covering 
improvements in power plants. Thomas 
E. Murray, Jr., is chairman of the board o1 
the company, and Joseph B. Murray and 
John F. Murray are vice-presidents. 


is 





Transferred to Wagner 
Chicago Office 


The Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., announces the transfer of F. C. Hosi- 
mer from the St. Louis home office to the 
Chicago branch sales office where he will 
represent the company as a salesman. 

Mr. Hosimer graduated from Purdue 
University in 1925, upon which he entered 
the Wagner organization as a student engi- 
neer. Upon completion of the Wagner 
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training course he became a sales corre- 
spondent which position he filled until his 
recent transfer to Chicago. 


Lewis-Shepard Co. Appoints 
New Representative 


The Lewis-Shepard Co. of 125 Walnut 
Street, Watertown Station, Boston, Mass., 
has announced the appointment of Fred A. 
Conkle as railroad representative for the 
sale of their lift-trucks, stackers, skid- 
platforms and racks to the railroad field in 
the United States. 

This increase in the sales personnel of 
the Lewis-Shepard Co. has become neces- 
sary because of the increasing interest of 
railroads in the jacklift for shipping stores 
on skids and for handling freight. 

Mr. Conkle was previously associated 
with the New England Road Machinery 
Co. Mr. Conkle’s office will be at the 
Boston address for the present. 


Mossberg Addition Completed 


The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., 
Attleboro, Mass., announces the completion 
of its new two-story addition to its plant 
on West Street, which doubles the floor 
space for the concern and will allow for 
doubling of production in all departments. 
The concern, which manufactures pressed 
steel beams, beam heads and drop wires for 
the textile industry, has been running on a 
24-hour basis for over a year. 


Sales Engineer for Graver 


Graver Corp. has appointed William E. 
Dunbar as southeastern sales engineer. Mr. 
Dunbar will be located at Florida Theater 
Building, Jacksonville, Fla. His territory 
will include the states of Florida, Georgia 
and Alabama. Mr. Dunbar is no stranger 
to his territory nor the equipment he is 
selling as he has been engaged in the water 
softening and filtering business in this 
territory for many years. 


Temple & Crane, Inc., to Build 
New Departure Power Plant 


Contract has been let to Temple & Crane, 
Inc. of Boston for the construction of the 
new power plant at Bristol, Conn., for the 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 

The main building is of concrete, steel 
and brick, about 54x126 ft. with basement 
and one high story. 


R. R. Rugheimer with Wagner’s 
Atlanta Office 


Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
announces that Ralph R. Rugheimer is 
now a member of the Atlanta branch 
sales office. Mr. Rugheimer is well 
versed in the electrical line. He is a 
native of South Carolina, and a graduate 
of Newberry College in Electrical En- 
gineering of that State. 


Louis, Mo., 


Appointed General Sales 
Manager for Dodge 


The Dodge Mfg. Corp. of Mishawaka, 
Ind., manufacturer of power transmitting, 
material handling and special equipment, 
announces the appointment of E. S. Grant, 
formerly assistant general sales manager 
in charge of the eastern district, as general 
sales manager. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


Ste) 6 OOO. cicecvccs $4.50 per inch 20 to 29 inches.......... $4.10 per inch The size of a space is its height in inches 
to 8 Mehes......200% 4.30 per inch 30 inches (one page)........... $120.00 multiplied by number of columns in width 
10 to 19 inches.........< 4.20 per inch POSITIONS WANTED..... $3.50 per inch i.e. 2 cole. wide x 2 in. high = 4 inches 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITIONS 
WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR IN WEAVING AND DESIGN. 
ING. Position wanted by man 40 yrs. of age 
English, married. Worked on all kinds of cot: 
ton goods. Familiar with Whitin, Stafford. 
Crompton and Draper looms. Good recom- 
mendations. 


O. B. 742, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


HELP WANTED 
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servenenennne 





Tenenenanenenencncnncoscncusenseceennsesney 


<OLDOOEULOEOLOUOOEOEOEOOEEOUDOROEUGOEOHOUDEDO GORGE OEOOOODORORDEORO ROC cOOOROROESOOUSERORCeREONOtOODOOROSD 





SEOUULEORURUROEOEOUEORCHOEONOUDEGUTURUEOERURUROECROEOROEOEEOOOSGEDDOEOREOOOEGEOECEGAOEROROEOHUROOEOOUOOEOES 


; OVERSEER WOOL TOP DYEING AND 

= oe Bs py sane man 50 yrs. 

° ° : WANTED of age, nglish, married. yYorked on wool 
Experienced Executive : 





tops, cotton skeins, wool printing, rayon, ete 
Familiar with all makes dyeing machines. Good 
references 


O. B. 823, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Desire executive affiliation with modern 
textile concern where perseverence, integ- 
rity and knowledge of detail will be re- 
warded Am textile and business college 
graduate; familiar with silk, rayon, cotton 
and mixed fabrics such as crepes, 
georgettes, fancy dress and tie fabrics, 
draperies (Jacquard and Dobby). Experience 
has been on both manufacturing and ad- 
ministrative ends. Now employed in large 
novelty mill in South. Interview desired. 
Excellent references 


A Hosiery 
Machine Fixer 


for Men’s and Ladies’ seamless hose, 


SUPT. COTTON MILL OR OVERSEER CARD- 
ING. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, 
American, married. Worked on American, 
Egyptian, Peruvian, and Sea Island cottons, 
Familiar with all makes machinery. First-class 
recommendations. 


O. B. 890, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


one who is able to design patterns for 
half hose and take full care of a 
Hosiery Mill. State past experience 
and wages desired. 


OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING, DOBBY 
DESIGNER. Position wanted by man 43 yrs. 
of age, American, married. Worked on fine cot- 
tons, cotton and rayon mixtures, cotton and 
silk mixtures, and all silk goods. Familiar with 
C&K, Draper and Stafford looms. A No. 1 
recommendations. 


B. 897, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Address Ady, 422, Textile World, 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. N. Y. C. Address Adv. 430, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York City 


seveneeoneent 
CUDUUUOUOUUOUDOUEOEEREOUEEEEHESEREHUEENOUOUEOOOOUOUUOOUETOUCECUEEEEEEEEUEEE 


ppeneneanennnsseneeeenennnnnnnnensuneneneueogsencrsensnneneneananeuensnssenrensgeenty 


Seeneeeeeeneneceenenescesenceesueneceneucunecgersnueusevanencuertarenty 





OROLTEUROUEOEOECEOLUGROEUTOROAGEOESEOUROCEOOGROOOUECECOUEOEOOOEOEDEOEOESEDEOO RO SURO OOROEAOEONONOROOOOOOES 


CONSOUOURONOONOUOENDENESUOUOORENEOUOOOEDEROOOOOROSEREOOOOOORECOOOOOOOUSEEONOOOOOSNCAEOOOOOORNNONOGOOONONES 


KNTNUEUECHOEOEOEOEOEOEDUDIEOEORCEDEOODOOUDUEOROUOOOUOUEOROTOOOSONCEOROUOEOOSUROEOEOEOEONOHORORSOCUROROSOROF 


POSITION WANTED BY 


LOOM FIXER 


on Mohair or Cotton Pile Fabrics. 


ed 


WANTED SALESMAN: Young single man 
with thorough knowledge of wools and all 
classes of woolen and worsted waste. 
Salary, commission and traveling expenses. 
Give full particulars as to age, where em- 
ployed, ete 


OVERSEER WORSTED SEWING. Position 
wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, English, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolens and 
worsteds, fancy men’s wear and ladies dress 
goods. Good references. 

0. B. 1030, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





Address Adv 107, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at-36th Street, New 





Address Adv. 429, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St... New York City 


UEUEDEOUOEDLOCECEOOUOSOOOEOEORCEORDUOEEOROSUEOEEOEOROOOROEOCCOPORUEDOSEOEEAOORUEEEOROEOEDORUNORONOEOEDOONOS 


PEOPPEPEEUEOEDEEEEOEEEDEOCEOETEOEDEOHEE 


York City CLOTH EXAMINER OR DRESSER TENDER. 

° . Position wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, Ameri- 
can, widower. Worked on woolens and worsteds 
Familiar with all kinds finishing machinery. 


First class references. 
SITUATIONS WANTED O. B. 1054, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


COUTOEUNOUEOECHOEOUEOEOEEOCEOEOHSCEOHONES 


POUNUEUOOUEOOEOEOUCOROHORCUEOROEOEEOpENE 


THUEEOEDUEURUEORUROEOUEOEOEOEOROEONOOOROUEEOOOSUEDOOUSOROOOECEOEOSONCORESUCUDORONOEDOOSEOURESNOOEOEOORERE 


SUNAUEDERUEEEOEONOEOEOEDOUADUEOEONOPOREEOEOUOEROEUDOEOEORONOUORDECUSEOOORDOROEOCOROESEOROROEOEDERUONEOEOES 


Expert Chemical Washer 


On Oriental and Domestic Rugs desires to 


connect with large manufacturer Highest 
credentials 





SECOND HAND WLN. FINISHING, aa 
Manufacturers who are in need of superin- OVERSEER SHEARING. DRY NIS a 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill | Position wanted by man 36 yrs. “ a a 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- | C2". single. .,, Worked on all & Wo iL oa 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care | £9008. Familiar with Parks oolson, Gest 





Address Ady 426, Textile World 
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: tile W x <li ner, Curtis & Marble and Hunter machines. 

Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, New York City Textile World, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Rank’ snaneemaniiadiay 

“VAUEOUCHOEULECOUDETONODUCOROCURONOEOROOOUECEGHONCHOUOUDHOUSUOOECODEOEDOEOHURDEOHOEOEONEOENRNEOOOEOOOEDOE = O. B. 1159, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ENGINEER OR MASTER MECHANIC. Po- OVERSEER COTTON SPINNING. Position 


sition wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, American | wanted by man 45 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
citizen, married. Familiar with woolen, worsted. 6 


Veav ried. Worked on all numbers of cloth, yarns 
W eaver, Foreman or cotton machinery, steam engines, fire and water 7 ; 


seneeeenenee 





: tube boilers, etc. A No. 1 recommendations | 24 hosiery yarns. —— = 2, 
: i . = : ne - = Os mules and spinning frames. irst class refer- 
: Superintende nt : O. B. 101, Textile World, Boston, Mass. eee pee ae & 
: in Broad Silk : - — cel O. B. 1234, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
= Immediate Position desired by man who has spent = F : e : _ 
= his entire life in the trade 16 years old. Best = OVERSEER CARDING OR SPINNING IN — — — ~ a 
=e a y = WLN. MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. WORSTED DESIGNER. Position wanted by 
5 . - i Adv o Ape ws 7 = of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds | man 31 yrs. of age, English, married. Worke 
= enth Ave. at 36th Street, New York Cii = 


a : ‘ ; a ~apatoda 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all | on men’s and women’s wear fancy worsted 
makes machinery. First-class recommendations. | some silks. Good 

O. B. 122, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 0. B. 1237 


FOSUEUEURONOEOUOUOEOECEOOODUROEOEDEOEOUOUEOEOOOROUCEOEGUDEDERUEOEOECEOUDOGUCUEOEOAURONOEOOSORNEOROROEODS 


recommendations. 
. Textile World, Boston, Mass 


<PONeEDOEHEORONNOOEOONE VOUUUEUEOEONOECHEUACUOEDEOEUEOAOROOUUEOEOEOEOECOUEOEDEOEDOSOEOEONOUORONCEDOROROSOONE 











SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WST. COTTON DESIGNER OR SECOND HAND 
MILL Position wanted by man 46 yrs. of age. WEAVING Position wanted by man 24 yrs 
German-American. married Worked on plain of ‘age German-American single. Worked on all 
and faney woolens and worsteds. Familiar with olay : 


kinds of cotton goods, rayons, etc. Familiar 
] all makes American Machinery. First-class with C&K dobby and jacquards, Draper ind 
F YOU do not find what recommendations ; Stafford automatic looms. Good references 
0. B. 28} Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


O. B. 1264, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


you want in the Search- 


light Section of TEXTILE 





i realli 


MGR., ASST. MGR. OR SUPT HOSIERY |, OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position wanted 
MILL. Position wanted by man 31 yrs. of age, 4 hed. 40 yrs. of age, E . -g blankets 
American, married. Worked on circular and full | Worked on  suitings, ove y 


: . ; U iecaia’ ie : ds. Familiar with all 
fashioned hosiery. Familiar with Ludwig, | Underwear and knit goo rs, Good 
Lieberknecht, Banner and S&W machines. A | Makes = —— and tape condensers. 
WORLD No. 1 recommendations. recommen 338 7 stile World, Boston, Mass 
O. B. 350, Textile World, Boston, Mass. O. B. 1338, Textile , _— 





7 ASST. SUPT., ASST. DESIGNER. Position 

WORSTED DESIGNER. Position wanted by | wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, Scotch, eos 

man 38 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked | Worked on tweeds, worsteds, ladies coa vitet 
on fine worsteds, men’s wear, cheviots, etc. | overcoatings, blankets and mackinaws. Ir 


First-class references class recommendations. “a 
a : sssisaaiiaiiial O. B. 353, Textile World. Boston, Mass. O. B. 1370, Textile World, Boston, Ma 


....then advertise for it! 
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